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PREFACE, 



The object of this work is to inculcate a me- 
thod of deriving the utmost possible advantage 
from Time, and consequendy of living to better 
purpose than the great majority of mankind, who 
waste, often ivilfully, or from indolence, thought- 
lessness, or incapacity, many hours, days, months, 
and even years, and then, with the strangest 
inconsistency, complain of the shortness of human 
life. 

As the fruit of his own experience, the author 
presents this work to the public, and especially to 
parents and the heads of families; to those who 
are engaged in the important duty of cultivating 
and training the youthful mind ; and to such 
young persons as begin to feel the value of time, 
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and to have it at their disposal. He aspires tc 
no higher reward than he shall find in the con- 
viction that it will prove the means of opening 
a happier career to some of his fellow-creatures^ 
and of assuring to them a larger portion of vir- 
tue, tranquillity, and inward content, than the^ 
would otherwise have enjoyed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Painciples once discovered and established, 
says Bacon, form by their combination the pri- 
mary philosophy, which is in &ct nothing more 
than a receptacle and collection of the principles 
common to all the arts and sciences. 

Guided by this feriile idea, I have, been en- 
abled, as I conceive, to distinguish and to de- 
termine a certain nunber of fundamental truths, 
or general laws,^ some of which had been pre- 
viously discovered and pointed out, though none 
had yet received that extension of which all of 
them seem susceptible, and which moreover had 
never been repvcfliented as foiming, by their com- 
bination^ a magnificent whole, a sort of universal 
code, metaphysical, philosophical, and moral. 
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These general laws, which are applicable tc 
every thing in nature, form by their union, as it 
were, a vast reservoir whence flow numberless 
luminous facts, important consequences, new and 
valuable observations, productive experiments, 
and useful applications of every kind. 

A modem writer has asserted, that it is not ab- 
stract and universal ideas which constitute the 
power of the mind ; that they are supports of 
weakness, not evidences of power. To this ob- 
jection I reply, that thes6 general ideas, being the 
essence of a great number of facts, and forming 
a sort of chain which connects them, are the 
necessary result of the operations and progress of, 
the human mind ; that diey are at the same tioM 
supports of weakness and Evidences and means 
of power. They are, moreover, imperattvriy de« 
manded by the very nature of our intellectual 
faculties. They permit us either to rise to con- 
siderations of a higher order, Mid to soar in 
thought over the universe ; or to descetid to the 
minutest details ; and by the light of certain es- 
tablished and acknowledged principles, to traverse 
with confidence the labyrinth of infinity dafv^er- 
sified fiu^ts, which it is advantageous to us to i 
observe, tor the purpose of compariag the aew 
with the old, by seiaung the analogies which con* 
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liiect tfieiD, of inustrating the one by th^ other, 
and of knowing and improTing onraelTea. 

I readily admit that these general truths, pre- 
sented separately, and in an unconnected form, 
are susceptible of being reduced to a smaller 
number, of being blended together, and perhaps 
of being concentrated into one uniyersal prin- 
ciple, if we were to take a more general and 
compreheiisiTe point of view, And t6 ascend to 
their commcm source. But this point of view 
belongs to those geniuses who have been more 
highly favoured by nature, who are more deeply 
imbued with the substance of the sdences, and 
I^aced in a more lofty sphere. It was, besides, 
my intention in adapting my plan to my ability, 
and treating specifically of Time, as an instrument 
to be taken into account in all human combina- 
tions, to write more particulariy for youth, to 
whom it would be dangerous to offer too abstract 
considerations, and who will, like me, more 
peadily comprehend truths of a simpler kind, ex- 
hibited in succession, and af^lied before their 
feces. 

A system of employing time, which this work 
is designed to explain, pursued with perseverance 
and benefit for more than seven years, and the 
salutary habfl of cdlectbg daily during ^t 
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long period whatever seemed capable of fur- 
nishing either materials for erudition and obser- 
vation^ or food for meditation, led to the fre- 
quently accidental discoyery, and afterwards %o 
the investigation and combination, of these truths 
or general laws. I shall here confine myself to 
the exhibition of them in the natural order of 
their connection and bearings. 

For the frequent quotations, which the nature 
of my subject justifies, or rather demands, it is 
scarcely necessary to apologize. Expatiating in 
the dififerent provinces of the sciences, to verify 
all my general laws by numerous and diversified 
experiments, I could not help appealing to the 
authority of men who had made those sciences 
their particular study. Accordingly I have suc- 
cessively consulted naturalists and physiologists, 
physicians and metaphysicians, soldiers, moralists, 
and political writers, and sought in the scattered 
fragments with which their works supplied me, a 
warrant for my opinion respecting the general 
nature of the laws which I lay down. 

On this head I feel so confident, that I have 
no hesitation to invite scholars, philosophers, 
moralists, and young people of observation, to 
epply my general principles, either in their ac- 
tions and their intercourse with other men, or 
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in their studies and reading, in history, morals, 
politics, and the sciences. These principles or 
laws may thus become points of support and 
usefal guides to youth ; and it appears the more 
suitable to prefix them to this Essay on the 
Art of Employing Time^ because on the one 
hand they haye been discovered and verified, as 
1 have just stated, by means of the method here 
developed, and on the other several of these 
principles are repeated, quoted, and applied in 
the course of the work. 



FIRST GENERAL LAW. 

lAW OF THE POINT OP SUPPORT. 
A P(4ni. of Support is requisite in every Thing. 



'^GivE me a point of support," said Archi- 
medes, <^and I will move heaven and earth*'' 
This luminous and fertile principle, borrowed 
'i^om natural philosophy^ mechamcsy hydraulics^ 
architecture, anatomy, particularly in the action of 
the locomotive organs of the animal machine, and 
from the physical arts and sciences, is not less ap- 
plicable, from an exact analogy in expressions, to 
Metaphysics, morals and politics, to legislation^ 

bS 
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education^ rhdaricj logic^ the conduct of lite, 
general philosophy, and all the sciences. ^^ In 
logic, as in trigonometry,*' observes a French 
writer, ^ the first operation must be to lay doiro 
a base." 

From the law of the point of support result the 
utility and necessity of all • the methods which 
assist and uphold the human mind. Methods 
are to the scioices what instruments and ma- 
chines are to the arts, a kind of rules, compasses, 
levers, telescopes, quadrants, &c which make 
amends for human weakness, and fiimish it with 
assistants and auxiliaries. The progress of all 
the sciences depends much more than may be 
supposed on the invention and improvement of 
methods, instruments, and points of support, 
destined to increase their activity. The human 
mind has need of fixed and unerring rules to faci- 
litate, guide, and rectify all its operations. 

This first principle once established leads us in 
search of others, which themselves become points 
of support, and have general applications, the 
extent and consequences of which are unlimited. 

In morals we admit, that in all conditions and 
in all the actions of life, a man should have a 
certain firmness of character and will, which is a 
point of. support that upholds his conductt A 
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) wetk mind is always ▼acillating in irresolution 
and uncertau^y : it is. tossed by tbe billows of 
haaum o^nions^ and becomes the sport of extra* 
aeous inflttences, frequently pernicious, inimical, 
and adverse to one another. It knows not how 

I to keep a due medium^ fidls into extremesi and 
alivays fiuls of attaining its end. * 

In mondb aa enlightened conscience and mind 
fimiish pcitds of tupportj like the methods in me- 
taphysics/ the levers, ladders, and machines 
of all kinds, in mechanics ; the foundations 
laid by arckUtdure to ensure the solidity of an 
edifice; the general rules fixed by legiskOhn 
for the government of society ; the conventions 
and treaties in diphmacj/ and in commercial and 
political relations; the arguments in logic; and 
the rules, of every kind, laid down by taste or 
castom in the arts and sciences. 



* *' If the mind," obseires apbilosophic writer, ** be neglect- 
ed in cluldhood, and we suffer it to pass from wants to passiona, 
vitkout ayailing ourselves of the interregnum to plant in it cer- 
tidn powerful ideas that shall fix it for life, it inll soon be hurried 
MfSf by the torrent of the world." Religion is therefore, in 
many respects, a necessary point of iupport, which it behoves 
education, morality, legislation, and politics, to employ, for the 
fnirpose of fixing the opinions and actions of men on more solid 
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A method of employing time is a point of sup^ 
port in the conduct of life. l[he law of the point 
of support desenres to be examined, obseired and 
applied in all parts of the phyucal, moral, intel- 
lectual, social, and political world. liuminous- 
and productiYe fiurts of all kinds are the real 
points of support J on which repose oftferco^n and 
meditation^ those two great intellectual powers 
wliich alone are capable of advancing the sciences* 



SECOND GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF GENERATION OR* CAUSES, 
There t> no Effect znthout Cause* 



The word cause, in its most extensiye signi- 
fication, denotes whatever contributes to the 
production of a thing. The terms cause and 
effect convey to the mind an idea of a certain 
succession of facts arising out of one another. 
The principle which connects them together is most 
frequently ui^nown. It is useful nevertheless to 
study this order of succession, that we may know 
from experience in what manner certain facts are 
linked together in a chain of mutual dependence^ 
and how some produce those which habitually 
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and necessarily spting from theni| and mnst be 
considered as their causes^ while the others 
are the resolts, prodace, or efieti of the former. 

It is necessary to enquire into causeiy in order 
to obtain painis of support^ and to deduce effects. 

This law, of general af^Iication, is the true law 
of generaHon of the sciences^ or of creation^ 
which puts us into a track that leads to di8C(>- 
reries^ It ought to be taken for a guide in all 
the sciences in which the itnesiigaium of eausesy 
and the accurate observation of the effects result- 
ing from them, are the necessary principle of their 
improTement and progress. 

The enquiry into, and the knowledge of^ causes, 
furnish man with the true means of extending his 
empire over nature. 

Felix qui potuit Tenun oognoicere causas ! 

No science can advance without a more pracise 
observation of the facts belonging to it, whence 
results the fiu;ility of ascending to the generating 
causes of those facts, and of producing a repeti- 
tioa of the &cts observed, or new pbsenomena 
of the same nature. 

Science properly directed, therefore, is really 
and solely a search after causes tending to some 
end^ Every science may be defined in a general 
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way :— n cottectian of observations of pkamamema 
and /actSy .and compariBons of the idenlities or 
difierences remarked between them, whieb tend to 
lead U3 to ae positive a determination as possible 
of certain causes and certain effects.* 

AgricuUure observes the causes which render 
the earth more fertile, the crops more abundant, 
the trees more productive. From this observa^ 
lion spring the art&^-l, of tilling the ground with 
different kinds of animals and implements : S, of 
dunging and manuring the floil after it has been 
broken up, and varying the species of the manures 
and crops : 3, of sowing, pkuiting, engrafting, 
and pruning trees : 4^ of watering plants and 
gardens, and irrigating meadows and pastures : 
5, lastly, all the processes which render the earth 
more profuse of its favors to man. 

Astronomy studies the causes of the motions of 
the stars, of eclipses, and of the tides, and the causes 
of the succession of the seasons; and in this poi^ 
of view it presides with meteorology oyer the labors 
of the husbandman. It observes tlie revolutions 
of the celestial bodies, their constant or variable 
progress, the mutual dependence whiclrconiiects 



* Nature/' says Bacon, *< cannot otherwise be coounaiMled 
but by obeying her laws/' 
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the one with the oth^, and the laws of their 
ascension and direction* A better knowledge of 
these causes dispels the frequently mischieTOUS 
prqudices which spring from ignorance* The 
iscience of astronomy, thios founded on a more 
connect knowledge of the causey connected with 
its researches, conducts the navigator and mer- 
chant with surer guides into distant and unknown 
oceans. ' It promotes manu&ctures and the ex« 
dMoige of their productions^ which causes new 
productions,* and the intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the different regions of the globe* 

Mechunks and ^{ytuames seek the causes and 
the laws either of the solidity of bodies set in 
eqiulibrium and in harmony,t or those of motion 
and its communication, and of the power which 
attracts bodies to one another* Archiiecturej by 
the apjdicaticxi of these same laws, renders them 
subseryient to the construction and arrangement 
of our buildings, and descends from the exaroi- 
nation of the causes which the two other sciences 
have indicated, to the practice and improvement 
of the means of erecting fbi^us more solid, con- 
venient, and agreeable habitations. 

* See the sixtli law, that of Exchanges. 

t See the seventh law> of Eq}iiUbr%umi or a due Medium, 
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Physicsy general and particular, and chemisiry^ 
which devotes its especial attention to the ele* 
mentary particles of bodies, dtudy, with differeint 
views, the causes and principles of the reciproc&L 
action either of bodies in the aggre^^ate or of 
their particles considered separately,* and lastly 
those of their different properties, general or 
individual. 

Natural hislorjf considers from a single point 
of view all the natural bodies, and the general 
result of all their actions in the grand whole of niL. 
ture. It investigates the causes capable of altering 
their species, and producing varieties in them. 

Medicine seeks the causes of diseases, for the 
purpose of preventing them, or that, from a ouU'e 
intimate acquaintance with their nature, it may 
be able to administer remedies for their removal* 

LogiCy moralitjfy legislation^ politics^ and rft^- 
tariCf search for the hidden springs that produce 
in the human heart all the movemenjts and all 
the impressions of which it is susceptible ; that 
from a thorough knowledge of these moving causes 
of our feelings, passions, and actions, they majr 
operate upon it with the more powerful e£fect.f 



* See the fifitfa and eightli laws of JHvition mnd Re^univrnf and 
Aeii9n tmd iU' action. 
t AU the secondaiy or accessary causes which we obsenre m 
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In the physical, moral and intellectaaly social 
aod political world, and in all the sciences, catues 
duly studied and i^preciated are means of ad* 
vancement and creation, or of the extension of 
the power of man. Means, says Bacon, being in 
prw^ke what causes are in theory^ so long as we 
are ignorant of dbe causes^ we are destitute of 
meanSy and can produce no eflfects. 

Our law qfcausesy or of generaiian, is therefore 
an absolute generality, highly useful in its appli- 
cations, and prolific in consequences. It is con- 
nected with most of the laws which we are about 



the world conyince ns of the necessity of a fiirst and all-pow- 
erfol erase, which conscience and reason seem to repeal to man 
by a secret an4 inrensdble testimony. This Jlr«l and imlMrfal 
owM, termed Providence or God, is manifested in all its works. 
Into the thinldng atom which it has placed on this earth it has 
infused an emanation of itself, an immortal soul, the ex- 
istence of whieh is attested by the boldness of oar conceptions,^ 
the lol&iess of our sentiments, the en^gy of oor passions, and 
thcTery insatialnlity of our desires. All nature, in the magni* 
fieent and^ii^ernfied scenery which she every where exhibits to 
our new, and jn the alternate succession of day and night, of 
the seasons and of years, confirms to us, by public and solemn 
eirideaoe, tiiese consolatory truths, which all religions proclaim 
snd too firequentiy distort. The phenomena of the earth and 
hearens are demonstrations of God and immortality: a sincere 
and perserenng study of nature necessarily leads to the Author 
ofnatore. 
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to de^elop^ aad in the first place with the bao of 
the poird o^ 9upport^ of which we haye already 
treated : ^Eects acciUBtaly observed 9^ but pabds 
of support^ whkh assist us in ascending to their 
caui€$y and the causes, discovered and ascertained, 
become in their turn points qf support to aid us in 
producing effects^ It is connected with the taw 
qf the chaiUj* since it exhibits* the relations 
which unite e&cts to causes, and vice versa* It 
is equally connected with the law of gradation^ 
or the u^nversalseak qfbeingSji which determinea 
the natural and necessary progress of the human 
mind, continually advancing from the known to 
the unknown* It teaches us to watch all be* 
ginnings with attention, that we may discover the 
principles and elements of things and of the sci- 
teces : hence arises a new connection between it 
and that principle of gradation, which likewise 
recommends to us the most carefolezaminaticm of 
every shade and every degree of the series or pro* 
gressionof a thing, considered from its first origin, 
that we may not sufier any of the links of the 
chain to escape our notic^ but be able to ascend 



* S«e the tkisd Uwr, the Urn •/ f A* CAtflii— «<( mng$ are eon- 
t See the fourtli law, the Law of QradMtion, 
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without interruption from eflfects to causes, or to 
descend again from causes to eflfects. Lastly, it is 
connected with the law of endsy* since it enjoins 
us in all the sciences to keep in view a specific 
end — ^the imestigatian of the causes of the e£kct8 
and phsenomena which we" observe. 

Bacon frequently insists on the utility of the 
search after and di^orery of forms and causes; 
According to him, the luminous, productive, and 
truly philo6(^ical fitcts are such as are calculated 
to unfold the laws of nature, or causes^ and to 
earich practice by this knowledge. The power 
tf man consists entirely in his knowledge. 
Knowledge attd power are therefore in reaUhf ome 
and the something. 

The art of inventing is, according to. Bacon, 
the art of extracting principles or causes from 
experience or observation^ and deducing from 
these principles new observations and new ex* 
periences. ^ 

Genius with bold and correct eye embraces 
tanses and re^fults : it applies the one and creates 
the oth^. 

A good method of employing time is a fertile 
cause of pleasures and advantages, and a medium 

of happiness. 

—  — - — -- III .- ■- '^'- 

* See the twelfth law, the Law of Ends. 
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THIRD GENEftAL LAW. 

L\W OF THE UNIVERSAL CHAIN. 
Ml Things in ih& World are connected. 



Wb will first examine the law of the chain pro- 
perly so called, and then the law of gradation^ 
which springs out of it, and is perhaps but a sub- 
division and a consequence of the former. 

The study of the relations existing among all 
beings (which may be considered as a kind of 
universal, physical, metaphysical, philo8ophi<;|d, 
and moral chemistry), and the observation of the 
successive degrees of which the great scale of 
beings consists j and of which we shall treat sepa- 
rately, are intimately connected with the search 
^rfier causes, already proposed, according to 
Bacon, as the real aim of the sciences, and as the 
creative principle, or the productive and genera- 
tive medium of discoveries. The art of observa- 
tion requires strict continuity. It is necessary to 
observe without the slightest interruption, and to 
follow every operation without once losing sight 
of it. 

Relations are to be found between all the 
sciences, and even between things apparently the 
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most opposite. Alt things are connected.* These 
relations serve as points of support for one ano* 
ther, and constitute the materials of exchanges^ 
whence result means of creation. The law of 
exchanges^ to which we shall come presently (see 
the sixth law), is not less fertile in consequences 
than those of the chain and of gradationj and 
the two foregoing laws of the poini of support 
and of causes. Good forms an immense chain, 
all the links of which are connected ; and the 
same is the case with evil. One truth leads to 
others : it is a fruitful seed, that springs up and 
produces more. Errors have^ in some respects, 
the same property of fecundity. It is therefixe of 
the utmost importance to keep our hearts and 
minds as much as possible mthin the bounds of 
the good and true^ for then principles invariably 
pure produce consequences, opinions, actions, and 



* The cultiyatiion of the sense of beauty in literature, and in 
tlie aits^ extends and improves the human understanding, the 
cnlaigemeni of which cannot be neglected without a kind of 
mutilation of a principal part of the faculties conferred by 
nature upon man. In this point of view^ numberless facts with 
which we are acquainted in geometry, astronomy, and other 
sciences, cannot but be regarded as highly interesting, though 
we are not aware of their immediate connection with things 
useful in the concerns of ordinary life. 
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results, vhich have the saine character. We have 
then a fixed base/ we have within ourselves a 
noUe and exalted principle, whence spring 
e&cts corresponding, with their cause. 

Our law of the umernd chain is more par- 
ticularly api^icable in education^ or the art ofre^ 
gulating and employing lije^ the three grand di- 
visions, or the physical^ morale and intellectual 
branches of which are closely and necessarily con- 
nected. Healthy morahy instructum, are bojund 
together by secret, indissoluble, and indivisible 
ties, and cannot be separated with impunity. 

The study of the sdences, by enlightening th^ 
mind, disposes the heart to virtue : when generally 
diffused and encouraged, it tends to soften the 
manners, and contributes to individual haj^ness, 
and to the public prosperity. ^^ Those who de- 
vote themselves to the peaceful study of nature," 
observes a philosopher, who confirms his opinion 
by his example,* ^^ have but little temptation tQ 
launch out upon the tempestuous sea of ambition ;^ 
they will scarcely be hurried away by the brutal 
or cruel passions, the ordinary failings of those 
hot-headed persons who cannot control their 



* Cuvkry the- celelbrated FitiM:)! natdraUst. Preface to faia 
TraiU eUmentaire de VHUU N^Ui— AnHmanx. 
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coadact : but, pure as the objects of their re- 
sesrches, they will feel for every thing about them 
the same kindness which they see nature display 
toirards all h^ productions." 
. This close connection beti^eea jnorality and 
the sciences, judiciously obsenred by philosophic 
hislorians, allows them to compf^re with greater 
benefit, for the instruction of pripces, heads of 
societies and nations, the times of barbarism and 
the periods of ciTilisation, the progress of know- 
ledge aad of virtue, and their reciprocal influence. 
Aristippus, cast by shipwreck upon, aa unknown 
idand, penceived geometrical figures traced upon 
the beach, and congratulated himself that the 
gods had not thrown him among barbarians. He 
was awara that ferocity, of manners is incom- 
patible with the euttivation of the arts and 
sciences, which polish mankind.. 

The same natural and necessary connection of 
molality with the sciences, and of all the sciences 
with one another^ leads to the beautiful and fer- 
tile idea of the unity and community of tlie 
sciences : an idea caught and suggested by Bacon^ 
and executed and applied, though yet but im- 
perfectly, in our Encyclopaedias. 

Politics a;nd Medicine have the same object as 
morals ; that is, preservaUon^ Medicine is con- 
nected in numberless ways with the difierent 
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theories of the liberal and mechanical arts, and 
with the observations of the physical sciences. 
The latter will no doubt some day remove the 
veil drawn over the relations between the phases 
of the moon and the crises of human diseases. 
The influence of the solar phases, on alterations 
of health, was long since ascertained and indi- 
cated by the father of medicine. There is a cor- 
responding succession of seasons and diseases- 
All the sciences form a magnificent empire, 
between the different provinces of which there 
must be channels for communication, commerce, 
exchange, and transport, for their respective pro- 
ductions. 

Let us look back at ancient Britain covered 
with forests : agriculture, commerce, and m$uiu- 
&Ctures, were unknown. Ferocious Druids, amid 
the gloom of their impenetrable retreats, reigned, 
by means of terror, over savage tribes. Men 
were sacrificed to pretended deities ; human blood 
was q>ilt upon the altars ; a sanguinary religion 
exalted murder into an act of virtue. The peo- 
ple lived in poverty, misery, and guilt. Igno- 
rance, crimes, calamities, and ruin, always go 
hand in hand.* 



■■■•■•^ 

* Knowledge and infonnation, great and generous actions, 
all kinds of prosperity^ and pretenation, the essential aim of 
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The genius of civilisation appeared. Means of 
communication were opened^ roads constructed, 
canals dug. Printing, carriages, the steam-en- 
gine, the conveyance of letters by post, and num- 
berless improvements in the machinery employed 
in agriculture, manu&ctures, and the useful arts, 
were successively invented. 

Navigation opened routes across the seas. The 
mariner's compass enabled man to explore them 
in all directions; and when forsaken by earth 
he found guides in the heavens. The barriers 
which separated continents were overthrown. 
Hospitality, agriculture, manu&ctures, commerce, 
arts, sciences, and travel, refined the manners. 
Productions of all kinds were multiplied and 
exchanged. The banks of the Thames were 
adorned and enriched by the assemblage of the 
natives and of the productions of the remotest 
countries. 



the species and the individual, are likewise linked together in an 
indissoluble chain. But while the arts and letters have polished 
nations, enlightened the understanding, and refined the manners, 
governments have not been able to prevent the vices of men 
from turning part of these salutary remedies into poisons. It 
is alike the duty and the interest of sovereigns to direct the 
progress of the arts and sciences to a noble and useful end, and 
to make them subsertient to the prosperity of their subjects. 
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Some incooTeiuences, and some abuses, min- 
gled with aQ htunan things, in which evil is 
always found assodated with good (which foiwis 
another general law ; see the ninth law), caafiot. 
prevent us from duly appreciatii^ the incontest'- 
able benefits and advantages of civiKsaimn: it ifc 
in &ct the natural state of the human species, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is sociability ;* 
whose noblest privil^e, ^hich constitutes its 
right to the dominion over beasts^, \% perfeciibiUty ^ 
But this development of human perfoctibility and 
sociability couM inot, and cannot still take place, 
otherwise than slowly and progtessively : it must 
be the work of ages; for every thing in nature 
involves succession and gradation ;t and every 
b^ng, every reVohitidn, must traverse the links 
of the chain, or the successive steps of the ladder. 

It is the same with science^ as with 'socfetie6. 
Several sciences still languish in the state of 
seclusion, in which individuals and small savage 
tribes existed in the iu&Bcy of nations. They 
are in some respects separated from one aiio« 
ther by vast deserts, or by barriers hitherto insur* 



* The more man lives among his kind the more tntly he is 
man. Rousseau himself acknowledged and proclaimed the 
pre-eminence of the social man to the savage. 

t See the fourth law, lAe Lam of Qradairon, 
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monntable.* The nndtitade of books obetrncls 
the diiSerent routes. More easy and more nune- 
rous communications dKmld be established be- 
twe^ them, the exchange of their productions 
diould be encouraged, and they should be en- 
livened and fecundated by the magic influeace of 
an active commerce and a rapid circulation. 

Each cultivator of the arts and sctenoes ought, 
without neglecting the peculiar branch whidi he 
has chosen, and which he designs more especially 
to improve, to make excursions into the other 
provinces of the imellectual vr0rld,fi>r the purpose 
of collecting and'carryii^ back into his particular 
district or domain sudi productions as are adapted 
to it. 

All the parts of the civilized world concur m 
supplying each other^s wants. We enrich oar 
native land by collections formed in foreign coun- 
tries : in like maimer, an enlightened philosophy, 
the true philosophy nfthe seiences^ ought to create 
in their empire, and kk its difierent provinces, the 

t 

* Steh are, among others, ehemhirf and poikiet, o«e o€ 
wlilclk improTes. the useAil arts aad mainifartiires, which it is 
tke dvtjr of the othei to stinuilate and eacoui age, aa the essential 
means of prosperity. The wider diffusion of the study of the ma- 
ihematict cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the pro- 
gress of the miliiarif art, and on the impreveiiientof artillery. 
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same prodigies, and the same results of meliora- 
tioo and improTemait, as the genius of civilisa* 
tion has begun to create in the world. 

Lei US judge from the e£S>rts and success of 
our ancestors what we are capable of peribrmingy 
and the success which we may reasonably hope to 
obtain. Let us equally beware of admiring too 
warmly and of undenraluing the fitculties of the 
human mind. It is of importance tp keep a due 
medium between two opposite errors. The road 
to wisdom always lies between two rocks, between 
two contrary excesses: this truth I shall have oc- 
casion to repeat in treating of the law of equili- 
brium, or the due mean (see the seTenth law). 
This extravagant admiration, and this unjust con- 
tempt of the human powers, are prejudices and 
obstacles ; it is our duty td^ convert them into 
means of success. * 

A sound and judicious appreciation of all that 
the human mind has produced, and an admiration 
of its works confined within due bounds, are mo- 
tives of encouragement, powerful agents, points of 
support, levers which raise and uphold us, gener- 
ous food, which nourishes the consciousness we 
ought to have of our strength. A prudent distrust 

* See the tentli law, the Law «/ ObttacUs. 
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of our powers, if not carried too fiir, becomes 
a medium for directing them to better purpose, for 
applying tbem with more economy and discern- 
ment ; in short, for increasing and rendering them 
more productive. 

This 18 free-thinking, unconfined to parts, 

To send the soul, on curious tmyel bent, 

Through all the provinces of human thought; 

To dart her flight through the whole sphere of man ; 

Of this vast universe to make the tour ; 

In each recess of space and time at home ; 

Familiar with their wonders, diving deep, 

And like a prince of boundless interests there. 

Still most ambitious of the most remote ; 

To look on truth unbroken and entire ; 

Truth in the system, the full orb, where truths 

By truths enlighten'd and sustained, aflTord 

An airh*>like, strong foundation, to support 

, Th' incumbent weight of absolute, complete 

I Conviction. • 

Young's Night Thoughity Night 7. 

* While I have this poet before me, I shaU quote another 
>Msage from the same work : 

Look nature through, 'tis revolution all, 
AU change, no death ; all to reflourish fade|i; 
As in a wheel all sinks to re-ascend. 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 

C 
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FOURTH GENERAL LAW. 

THE LAW OF GRADATION. 
All is Series and Gradation. 



The law of gradation is, in some measure, com- 
prised in the law of the chain, and may even be 
said to be the same law, considered in a different 
point of view. This general principle, (dl is series 
and gradationj proves the source of a multitude 
of important observations and valuable truths. 

The acorn requires a long time before it is ex- 
panded into the majestic oak, ivhich covers us 
with its shade. Plants, trees, animals, and all 
other beings, have but a slow and progressive 
growth. Each minute, each hour, each day, 
taken separately, seem to produce no change, no 
modification in the state of that in&nt in the 
cradle, which in a few years will grow up to man- 

The vorld of matter, with its various forms^ 
All dies into new life. Life bom from death 
Rolls the vast mass^ and shall for ever toU. 

Can it be 
Matter immortal ? And shall q^irit die ? 

TeuMo't Night Tk9ugkisy Night 6. 
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hood ; &nd proceeding step by slep through the 
difierent periods of life, at length airiTe at the de- 
crepitude of age. His physical, moral, and intel* 
lectual development is slow and imperceptible. 
In him, as in nature, every thing is progressive; 
and progression or gradation is a compound of 
tints so delicate as scarcely to be distinguished. 
We may act upon these tints by taking them in 
detail, by modifying them as &8t as they are 
formed, though we cannot operate upon the 
whole coUectivelv : but in this manner we make 
ourselves masters of the whole, the parts of which 
we have detached, taken separately, and consi- 
dered one after another. This great truth may 
be applied with particular advantage hy education^ 
maroliiyj and politics. 

The law of gradation, common to all beings, 
and every where set before our eyes, warns us to 
watch with care in all things over their beginning 
and progress ; to reform without delay in educo'- 
tioHy defects, bad. habits, and wrong notions ; 
evils and abuses, in legislation^ administration, 
and society ; en*ors and faulty processes in the 
dirts and fcieiices/ prejudices and mistakes in 
philosophy, and in metaphysical, moral, and po- 
litical discussions ; to extirpate them in their 
ori^n ; to attack them one after another, like the 

c2 
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Roman ^ho Tanqaished the Curialii ; to pluck, 
them upy as it were, hair by hair, like the tail of* 
Sertorius's horse, instead of foolishly attempting 
to oyertum and alter all at once, and in a single 
moment^ what we find established. It was dis- 
regard of this truth that produced all the cala- 
mities of the French Reyolution, in which fiery, 
impatient, imprudent, and inconsiderate spirits 
expected to mature institutions in a hot-house. 

This law of gradation warns us also to hasten 
slowly, without suffering ourselves to be disheart- 
ened, and to imitate the gradual and regular pro- 
gress of Nature, which expands the faculties and 
reason of the individual at the same time with his 
body, and is never in a hurry to accomplish her end. 

As we are obliged to admit a certain necessary 
order of progression, and of continuous concate. 
oaJMOA whiefa pervades all things, we ought never 
to be too hasty and precipitate. We should learn 
to wait, to prepare, to seize the frequently delicate 
and imperceptible point of maturity and possibi* 
lity. This is one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of genius, which, according to Bufibn, is but 
a superior aptitude to patience. Festina lente, 
hasten slowly, was a maxim of the ancient sages. 
Patience and perseverance will alwiays triumph in 
the end. 
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' Principiis obsta^ oppose or correct beginnings* 
The gradation once begun, you will not be equally 
able to check or to direct its course. It is to the 
first operations, says Bacon, diat we ought to 
pay particular attention; but this does not relieve 
OS from the necessity of attending to those which 
follow. If the first operations are good, we ob- 
tain a hose and ik point of support ; we are in the 
right track ; and the gradation or progression, in 

f a direction that is known to be proper and salu- 
tary, cannot but be advantageous. 

Our general law of gradation indicates also the 
natural and necessary course which the human 
mind must pursue in order to acquire knowledge. 
It must keep advancing by a continuous chain, 
by an ascending ladder, from link to link, from 

' step to step, from the known to the unknown. 

I The known serves it for a base and a point ofsup* 
port. It is often from the visible that it learns to 
judge of the invisible. The ladder of the under- 
standing, described by Bacon, is one of the most 
important points of general philosophy, and of the 
science of education in particular. 

The progressive state is natural to man. He is 
characterised by a thirst of knowledge. His 
mind desires to be incessantly extending the sphere 

of his ideas and of his power over nature. This 

l3 
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r€^Ie88 and insatiable desire, which ferments id 

i 

the heart of man, seems to be the feeling of hid 
immortality, and to reyeal to him his final destina^ 
tion.* 

* Man ill at ease 
Sighs on for something more when most enjoy'd. 
Were man to live eoevd with the scui. 
Hie patriarch pupil would he learning still. 
Yet dying, leave his lesson half unleam'd. 

Man must soar; 
An obstinate actiyity within. 
An insuppressive spring will toes him up, 
la spite of fortune's load. 

To love and know in man 
Is boundless appetite and boundless power. 
And these demonstrate boundless objects too. 

Knowledge, love. 
As light and heat essential to the sun. 
These to the soul. 

Look nature through, 'tis near gradation all* 
By what minute degrees her scale ascends ! 
Each middle nature join'd at each extreme. 
To that above it join'd, to that beneath. 
Parts into parts reciprocally shot. 
Abhor divorce. YHiat love of union reigns ! 

But how preserved 
The chain unbroken upward to the realms 
Of incorporeal life ! 

Grant a make 
Half mortal, half immortal, earthly part 
And part etherefd ; grant the soul of man 
Eternal, or in man the series ends. 
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The general law of gradaiiany like that of the 
tbtUny which embraces and unites all thescienceSy 
is alike applicable to natural history y eosmogra^ 
I^y^ natural philosophy^ chemistry ^ and to all the 
physical and natural sciences ; to astronomy ^ and 
the obserration of the courses of the celestial 
bodies ; and to agriculturcy which studies the pro- 
gress of the seasons, the gradations and variations 
of temperature, as well as the successive degrees of 
the growth and developn^ent of plants and of a 
cenain number of animals. 

It belongs likewise to mechanics and to hydrate 
licsy to the mathematics and to geometry y to the 
miUtary art and to tacticsy which, to draw up a 
w'eU-arranged military line, forms with it a kind 
of ladder, all the parts and all the steps of which 
mutually support one another, so that each bat- 
talion, when attacked, is flanked by the company 
of the next battalion. 

The same law is to be found in all the mecha- 
nical arts, and in the fine arts; in architecturcy in 

Wide yawns the gap ; connection is no more ; 
Check'd reason halts, her next step wants support} 
Striving to climb, she tumbles from her scheme, 
A scheme analogy pronounced so true. 
Analogy, man's surest guide below. 

Y ov kg' s Night Thoughts. 

c4 
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sculpture, in painting, and in poetri/, which are 
composed of slight and delicate shades, of varied 
gradations, that skill and taste ought to be able 
to combine; in the erection of an edifice^ as in 
the organisation of a society ; in the management 
of a garden or nursery, as in the direction of a 
state or an army ; in plans laid down for study or 
occupation ; in experiments in the arts and sci- 
ences ; in the search after causes, which, if judi- 
ciously conducted, must lead to discoveries; in 
legislation, and all the moral and political sciences; 
in moral philosophy, which should operate im- 
perceptibly and progressively upon the soul, ai 
medicine does upon the body ; in logic and rAe- 
toric, which ought so to govern and combine the 
progress of argumentation and eloquence, as, from 
their united effect upon an assembly, to insinuate 
themselves dexterously into the mind, and pene- 
trate to the heart ; in education and instruction, 
which guide and gradually develop all the human 
faculties; lastly, in the good use of time^ or the 
manner of regulating the employment of all our 
moments, with order, economy, and discernment ; 
and in the whole conduct of life, with respect to 
our own interest, welfiire, and happiness, and to 
our intercourse with other men and with society. 
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FIFTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF DIVISION AND RE-UNION. 

Dioiston and Re»union are two generating Principleif 

which must be combined^ and ad simulianeouslyj 

in order to be productive* 



Since all is gradation^ it is necessary to take 
the elements of each thing, one by one, and to 
combine them, if we would form a whole. . Jti 
order to create we must know how to divide and 
re-unite. This principle is a consequence of the 
preceding, and connects with our first four laws^ 
of the point ofsupport^ of causes^ of the ckainy and 
ofgradation. 

It is by combining the double action of first 
diyiding and then re-uniting, of taking singly 
each of the facts and principles of a science, for 
the purpose of connecting and arranging them? 
that we succeed in creating a compact whole, in 
erecting a Solid edifice. Such is the general law 
which I term the law of division and re-union. 
From this law spring, in philosophy, the two 
grand methods known by the names of analysis 
and synthesis^ which have, perhaps, been too 
much employed separately, instead of being com- 
bined. Synthesis sets out firom particular facts, 

c6 
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for the purpose of ascending to the general fact 
and principle : analysis decomposes the elements 
of the general fact, in order to descend to the par- 
ticular fitcts. ^^ To generalize and to particu- 
larize,^ says a philosopher ^' are two alternate 
actions necessary to moral and intellectual life."* 

Division and re^unianj skilfiilly combined, can 
akme enable the hand or the mind of man to pro- 
duce in the end works whose beauty and durabi- 
lity seem to stamp upon them the character of 
creations of a divine hand or intelligence. Look 
at the Iliad, in which all the individual beauties 
are so moulded together by the genius of Homer, 
as to compose a magnificent whole. Look at the 
master-pieces of the drama, where the variety of 
characters and events developed in them harmo- 
nizes with the uniU/ of interest and action re- 
quired in tragedy, as in the epic poem and in ail 
the productions of the arts. Observe, lastly, the 
continued and regular action of nature in the 
details and in die totality of her opemtions for the 
preservation of the universe. 

He who merely knows how to didfie loses him- 
self in the details, and has no general views ; 
whilst he whose sole study is to re-unite fitids 

 I '  ■■! Ml I  I I  II. • 

* See the eighth law, the Law of Aeiion nnd Re-action, 
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nothing but masses, and is ignorant of the con* 
stituent principles of the bodies or things which 
he ought to employ. A due mean in all thingi is 
therefore necessary, and this truth accordingly 
forms tlie subject of a general law. A judicious 
combination, a happy mixture of these two ac- 
tions of dividing and re-uniting, produce the same 
result as the difference and association of the 
two sexes, which approach each other, and unite 
for the purpose of creating. It is impossible to 
produce a new being in the j^ysical, moral, intel- 
lectual, social, and political world, but by the 
judicious application of the two principles of 
dioinon and union. Discordia cancors: herein 
consists the germ of life, the soul of the world. 

The division of labour, of men, of sciences, of 
social professions, of states or bodies politic, Sic, 
a luminous and productive principle, a law of 
general application, and their assemblage^ their 
combination, their fusion, the necessary conse- 
quence of the exchanges which result from the 
division, and which become in their turn an active 
and fertile caufi^e, especially in the organization of 
societies, and in all that comes within the sphere 
o{ political economy J are found operating with the 
same power in all the physical and mathematical 
sciences. Mechanics and hydraulics employ sue- 
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cessively springs and wheels, more or less simple 
or complicated, to produce an action ; and first 
divide their means for the purpose of afterwards^ 
combining them, and making them concur to one 
common end. Military tactics^ which Guibert, 
animated with the warmest enthusiasm for his art, 
styles the stupendous and super-human science of 
working an armj/y of giving battle, of forming and 
directing the plan of a campaign, by turns divides 
an army into several parts and unites it again into - 
a single body, simplifies its marches, combines the 
movements of difierent corps, expands or draws 
them close together, manages one hundred thou- 
sand men as easily as ten thousand, and thus sub- 
stitutes method for routine, and combinations for 

chance. Geometry, physics^ optics, mineralogy y 
chemistry, which alternately divides or decom- 
poses and re-unites the elements and particles of 
bodies; botany ^ which studies the individuals of 
the great family of vegetables, for the purpose of 
classing them in species and genera, according to 
their difierent individual and common qualities, 
observed separately and compared with each 
other ; architecture, whose different orders depend 
on particular modes of dividing and re-uniting; 
painting and sculpture, which cannot combine in 
a single figure the beautifiil forms of individual 
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parts, wliich it selects from various models, unless 
by blending them into a homogeneous whole • 
music^ ^hich produces from a series of modular 
tions a whole of exquisite beauty, each modula- 
tion whicli precedes calling forth that which 
follows, so that their variety is thus reduced to 
unity; the mechanical, as mrell as the fine arts; 
the moral and political sciences; legislation nnd 
jurisprudence, which take up one by one the fa- 
culties and actions of men, to form the general 
code of their rights and duties; literature^ rhetoric j 
poetry, which combine and vary the different ele- 
ments of language according to special rules pe- 
culiar to each; lastly, zmting, arithmetic, and 
printing, which, by the combination of certain 
diAmcters, formed separately and joined together, 
embody human thought and its most abstract and 
sublime conceptions, and communicate to them, 
in some measure, a physical and material existence 
more durable than that of man himself: a)l these 
arts, all these sciences, cannot obtain results in 
their respective spheres unless by the judicious 
application of this law. 

The oiganization and arrangement of a vast 
administration, a great army, a magnificent edi- 
fice, a superb library, a museum, as well calculated 
for the instruction of artists and the advancement 
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of the arts, as was the beautifbl gallery of Flo- 
rence, of a fine perfinrmance of any Idnd^ a poem^ 
a picture, a concert, or even a ball or an enter- 
tainment, consist solely in the two-fold merit of the 
details and of the whole together , in division and 
remnionj properly combined and properly applied. 
These two creating causes require to be em- 
ployed by skilful hands capable of turning them 
to advantage^ 



SIXTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF EXCHANGES, OR OF ASSOCUTION AND 

CONCURRENCE. 

Exchanges are a necessary Principle of Creation^ and 

there is nothing but Exchange between Men 

and all other Beings^ 



Exchanges result from divisiony the equally 
general influence of which seemed to entitle it to 
form the subject of .a distinct and sqiarate law. 
In the social order, as in the moral and intel- 
lectual world, and in all the sciences, they are an 
essential and necessary medium of reproduction* 

Concurrence, or the result of exchanges, is a 
principle of strength. Natural philosophy^ che* 
snistryy botany^ agriculture^ medidney moraUy 
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poliiicsy kgisUaion^ and the military artj alike fur« 
nish applications of this truth. 

The union of small powers, as we have shown 
in treating of the law of division a$id re^unum^ 
becomes the principle of great ones. It is from a 
jadicious combination of individual labours and 
efforts, dirc^cted, though in diflferent spheres, and 
with infinite modifications, to one general and 
central end. (in all the sciences, in mechamciy in 
the miUtarj/ art, and in all the usefiil arts and 
trades) that we may obtain a mass of powers cal- 
culated to extend the dominion of man over 
nature, or to produce great and usefiil results. 

liet us first consider our law of exchanges with 
reference to commerce, to which it seems to have 
the most immediate and the most natural i^li- 
cation« We may afterwards examine it, and cal- 
culate its action and efiects in civil society, in 
military tactics, in the arts and sciences, in the 
republic of letters, and in the intellectual as well 
as in the social and political world. 

Two persons reciprocally exchange the produce 
of their labour. Every kind of exchange pre-sup* 
poses two things, superabundant production on 
the one hand, consumption on the other: super* 
abundant production^ because I can only exchange 
what I can dispense with, or what is superfluous 
to me ; consumption, because I cannot exchange 
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my sarplns excq>t with a person who needs it for 
his use. 

Without the^trft^ of exchanging^ each would 
be labouring solely lor the supply of his direct 
and personal wants, and the most industrioiis 
man would not be able to provide for more than 
an inconsiderable part of his consumption. With 
the greatest sum of . toil and &tigue he would 
possess but a very small sum of advantages* By 
means of exchange, whilst he is working for 
others, all his wants are abundantly supplied by 
them. His labour is diminished ; and his means 
of existence and comfort are increased. 

Thus, then, without exchanges^ which form the 
bond of society, there would be neither dixAsion 
of labour, nor concurrence of operations to one 
general end. Now, division is an essential and 
necessary principle of creation and improvement 
in the sciences, in every branch of industry, and 
in all human things, as we have observed in treat- 
ing of the law of division and re-union. Concur^ 
reitce, the produce of exchanges, and the necessary 
principle of power, can alone remove one of the 
great obstacles to the progress of the human mind, 
that which results from the individual weakness 
of man.* 

* See the tenth lav, the Lam of Obstaclet. 
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In consequence of the division of labour j to 
which nothing but exchanges can give rise, what 
one man makes, collects, or possesses, frequently 
bears no proportion, either in kind or in quantity, 
to his personal wants and consumption. It is by 
means of exchanges that every consumable thing 
seeks out the necessity or the luxury which it is 
destined to satisfy. 

The immediate effect, therefore, of exchanges 
is to encourage each individual to make, collect, 
and acquire, what he does not want for his con- 
sumption, and to afford to each the advantage of 
being able to consume such things as he neither 
makes nor collects. 

Since the condition which renders a commodity 
exchangeable or marketable is, that this com- 
modity be superfluous to the seller and con- 
sumable by the buyer, it follows that, in an ejr- 
changCy instead of giving equal value for equal 
value, each of the contracting parties really gives a 
less for a greater value. This truth, which appears 
to be contraiy to the current notions, according 
to which it is presumed that exchanges are in- 
variably made with equivalent objects, serves to 
demonstrate more clearly the immense advantages 
accruing to society from the muliiplication of 
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exchanges, or the extension i^nd activity of com- 
merce.* 

Every exchange is profitable to the two con- 
tracting parties, since each of them receives what 
he most needs, and gives what is less useful or 
less agreeable to him. Every exchange is pro- 
fitable also to the society in which it takes place, 
since it is rich only in the wealth of the individuals 
who compose it, and all exchanges stimulate to 
labour y which is the universal agent of the creation 
of wealth. 

It will be asked how commerce can augment 
the mass of wealth, if it consists only in exchanges, 
and if the mere exchange of one thing fi>r another 
seems incapable of producing any thing; or, per- 
haps, how it can happen that in an exchange, 
one of the contracting parties, instead of giving 
equal value for equal value, really gives less and 
receives more^ while the other also receives more 
and gives /e55y which cannot but establish and 
prove the influence of exchanges or of commerce 
on the augmentation of the mass of wealth. 



* See Adam Smith's profound work on the Causes of the f^emlth 
of Nations; Condillac's excellent treatise on the Roiations 
ketwoen Commerce and Govprnment ; andTuxgot's essay on the 
Formation and Distribution of Wealth, 
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It is of importance here tb observe, that the 
science of political economy considerB only ex- 
changeable values, or values of relative utility 
It distinguishes three causes of the value of a 
tbing : its utility^ its rarity ^ and the labour re* 
quisite fi>r procuring it. 

Let us now suppose two men; the one living 
in a country abounding in muddy water, which he 
cannot use till it is filtered through sand, of which 
Ais tract is totally destitute ; the other residing a 
few miles off in a dry sandy district, in which not 
a drop of water is to be found. The former sends 
to the latter some of the water of which he has a 
soperabundanoe ; and the latter supplies him in 
exchange with sand, of which he has a much 
greater quantity than he needs. It is clear, that 
he who has too much water and wants sand gives 
Itsi for more; while he who has too much sand 
and wants water likewise receives more and gives 
less. 

In like manner, the draper who sells me his 
cloth for a price agreed upon between us, consi« 
ders the money which he receives as worth more 
to him than the cloth of which he has a super- 
abundant quantity: while I, who have money 
^ith which I cannot clothe roysdf^ and am in need 
of cloth, value- the cloth which I thus obtain 
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more liigbly than the money which I am obliged 
to give in exchange for it. I give less to receive 
mare^ Were not both of ns to reason in this 
manner with onrselTes, he would keep his cloth, I 
my money, and no exchange would take place 
between us. 

In exchanges^ a thing passes from hand to hand 
only inasmuch as it acquires increased value; and 
as every superfluity becomes wealth, the result is 
a constantly increasing reproduction, because 
each person, in creating superfluities, is certain of 
being able to exchange them for things which he 
stands in need of. 

The more frequent, then, and the more easy 
exchanges are, the more productions multiply: 
commerce or exchanges consequently concur in 
causing them to be produced : they augment the 
mass of wealth. 

fc is wise, therefore, to encourage and favour 
all the means of exchange and communication 
among mankind : as high-roads and cross-roads, 
canals, public conveyances, the transmission of 
letters by post, bills of exchange, navigation and 
printing, which, according to the observation of 
Bacon, perpetuates all discoveries, or carries them 
to all parts of the globe, communicates the wis- 
dom and knowledge of each nation to all, and 
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Tenders the vdsdom and knowledge of all the pro- 
perty of each. All obstructions that tend to 
cramp, retard, or check these communications and 
means of exchange ought to be removed. 

Such is the magic operation of exchanges in 
commerce ; we shall find it equally powerful in 
the social and political organization. The govern- 
ment ensures to each citizen or subject the advan- 
tages resulting from order and harmony — ^peace, 
security, property. Each individual contributes 
to procure in exchange for the chief magistrate 
wealth, honour, the conveniences and luxuries of 
life, consideration, authority, fortune, glory. This 
voluntary tfjihaiigg between the government and 
the nation constitutes one of the elements of the 
social machine. 

The different conditions and professions . of so- 
ciety are also making continual exchanges from 
which their reciprocal well-being results. Prac- 
dcal and theoretical men mutually enlighten and 
assist each other. The husbandman supplies the 
scholar and the philosopher with the bread which 
supports their life and strength : the philosopher 
gives in exchange the result of his studies and 
meditations. The produce of the labour of the 
former, placed at the disposal of the latter, ena- 
bles him to pursue his observations and medita- 
tions « freely and without molestation; and he 
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in return furnishes' the indiridual^ by whose toil 
he is fed, with the means of improiring his con- 
dition, his habitation^ his apparel, and his imple* 
ments of agriculture. 

In the military organization, the different kinds 
of troops, infantry, light horse, heavy horse and 
artillery, instead of being jealous of each other, or 
setting up indiyidual claims to superiority, ought 
to consider themselves as intimately connected, 
and to lend one another mutual aid by theLex- 
change of their respective strength and means, and 
by their judicious associi^tion and combination. 

We discover the law of exchanges not only in 
our social institutions, and in the transactions 
between man and man, in our armies, and in all 
the arts, but likewise in nature, and between all 
beings. 

The plants, observes a philosophic physician, 
placed among us to purify the air we breathe, 
derive in their turn from animal emanations the 
most essential elements of their growth and vege- 
tation. This reciprocal commerce of influence, 
this continual interchange of restorative benefits 
between the two organised kingdoms, is one of 
the most delightful spectacles to the philosopher, 
who views nature with an eye worthy of contem- 
plating her operations. 

The husbandman commits his seed to the ground 
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which he cultivates, and which returns it to him 
with usury. 

The atmo3phere gives water to the ocea% and 
pumps it up again in the form (^vapours. 

Th^ earth suppli^ us with our food, and we 
restore to the earth our mortal remains* The 
wrecks of death become the germs of life." 

This law ofexchtmges^ observed throughout the 
globe, a law of absolute generality, and most fer- 
tile in its applicaliona, is more particularly con- 
nected with morals, with b^ieiicence, and with 
We, which is the soul of the miiverse. 

Man himself is the result of a real exchange be- 
tween the two beings to ivhom he owes his eidst- 
ence. All his steps in life and in society are mark- 
ed by so many exchanges. The first instructions 
?hich he receives are repaid by his first caresses* 
His whole education consists in giving in order to 
receive, and in receiving that he may one day 
give — (Action and redaction; see the eighth 
law.) He ought also to be made sensible by 
daily experience that no person ever does ill to 
others, but sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
evil results from it to himself. The good that 
IS done recoils in like manner on its author. 
'Y\ie law of exchangesy duly understood and ap- 
plied, is the principle of general virtue and prac- 
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tical morality) which embrace all the social rela- 
tions.* A father of a&mily cannot with impunity 
separate his happiness from that of his children^ 
nor a monarch his prosperity from that of his sub- 
jects. Whatever interests humanity ought not to 
be foreign to any man. That egotism which is 
wrapt tip in its own self-sufficiency, and adopting 
a certain negatiye, false and anti-social philosophy, 
insulates and envelops itself in a system of indo- 
lence, inactivity and nullity, studies its exclusive 
advantage, and strives to draw every thing from 
others without making any return, is but the 
result of an error, a prejudice, a false calculation, 
a mistake. 

Mistakes^ the primary cause of the crimes and 
miseries which embitter human life, and which 
spring from a virrong way of viewing things, will 
furnish, in the examination of one of our general 
laws, matter for considerations, important in them- 
selves and fertile in consequences.f 



* Do not to another what you would not wish to he done t« 
you. 

t See the ninth law, the Law of th$ Univertal Mixture •/ 
Oood and EviL 
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* 

SEVENTH GENERAL LAW. 

' LAW OF EQUILIBRIUM, OR OF THE DUE MEAN. 
A Just Medium sliould be observed in all Things. 



The operation whicb takes place in an exchange 
may be compared with the oscillation of a ba« 
lance, the two scales of which at length stand still 
at the point of equilibrium. The consummation 
of the act which I call exckangCj which results 
from the discussion between the seller and the 
buyer^ and terminates that discussion, forms the 
point of equilibriumy or of the due meany which 
exists in like manner in all human concerns. . This 
general principle, the applications and conse- 
quences of which are very numerous and infi-. 
nitely diversified, is connected in some respects 
with the law of the point of support^ and belongs 
as well to mechanics and hydraulics^ which are 
always obliged to establish a just equilibrium be- 
tween the powers they employ ; to optics^ to as' 
ironamy, to geometry y to architecture^ to all the 
physical and mathematical sciences ; to anatomy 
and .physiology; to medicine and to gymnastics, 
which preserve.the health of man, merely by keep* 
ing his powers and humours in a kind of equili^ 

J} 
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brium ; to wteraliiy and topoBHoj wliidi study 
to balance and reconcile die fieqnendy contia^ry 
morements rf oor passions ; to poEiital eamamyy 
which works the diflferent wheels €)f the sodal or- 
ganisation in sach a manner that they harmcHiize 
U^ether, and mutoaDy support each other ; to 
legislation BxAjurupmdtmeej whose proYince it is 
to weigh our duties and our rights in an impartial 
balance, whence resnlts public morality ; and 
lastly to metaphysics and general philosophy. 

In mineralogy and chemistry ^ the law of e^nrsft- 
hrium is obseryed in the union of yarious sub- 
stdnceS) in consequence of their mutual attrac- 
tions. When all the affinities are satisfied, the 
combination st(^>s, and there is established a 
point of equilibrium J which determines particular 
forms and properties. 

In political economy j it is an acknowledged 
principle, that productions of all kinds naturally 
find the level of the wants of the consumers. 
8uch is also the case with the social professions, 
which proportion themselves to the wants of the 
inhabitants of a district or town, without needing 
the interference of the legislature or local autho- 
rities for the increase or diminution of their num- 
ber : there is a constant tendency to an equili" 
brium amotig them. 
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In liter'aiure and in poetry it is neoessnry to 
guard equally against meanness, bombast, and 
every kind of exi^eration. 

In the dramatic art the 4istance8 of the times 
and places to which the action is assigned most 
not be too widely extended ; and the tragic poet 
ought never to* carry the feelings of pity or terror 
beyond that point at which the heart finds those 
emotions agreeable. ^ 

In mora Is y every virtue, courage, modesty, jus- 
tice, prudence, nay, even moderation itself, is 
{daeed between two extremes. An extreme de* 
gree of an agreeable quality borders on the first 
degree of a quality which is displeasing. 

In philosophy, we ought, according to Bacon^ 
to preserve, a^due medium between the dogmatism 
of the peripatetics, which begips where it ought 
to end (with certainty), and the vacillating 
doctrine of the sceptics, which ends where it 
would be suiBcient to begin (with doubt). 
If we would make any progress in the sciences, 
we must avoid these two extremes : on the 
one hand, the frequently imprudent boldness 
of those who lose themselves among systems; 
on the other, the pusillanimous timidity of indo- 
lent or grovelling minds, which have no wish to 
pass the Unfits of that which immediately surrounds 

o2 
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them. We should also bear in mind the precept 
of Horace: Nil admirari-^not to conceive an un- 
due admiration or esteem for any object whatever. 
'^ III military tacHcs', and in the disposition of an 
army on. a march, a general ishould not make hisi 
columns too numerous land too weak, which might 
render thei^ movements too complicated;: nor 
should they be too strong, as they would then be 
less manageable, and more tardy in their evolutions. 
The law of the due mean deserves to be atten- 
tively considered in every department of the phy- 
sical^ moral and intellectual, social and political 
world« It manifests itself in the general action of 
nature, which, according to the expression of a 
philosopher, balancing the exuberance of repfo- 
duction and life by death, keeps the population of 
the globe within proper limits. 



EIGHTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF ACTION AND RE-ACTION, OR OF THE 
UNIVERSAL ALTERNATE MOTIQN. 

In Nature all is Action and Re-^action. 



The perfect state of equilibrium^ which belongs 
to the general law that we have just examined, 
and which may be observed in natural philosophy j 
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mechanics J medieincy morals^ axidpoKHcSf is the 
coostant result of an alternate motion, or a kind 
of balancing, to which every thing in nature is 
subject. 

Alt is action and re-action^-^verj thing has, 
like the sea, its flood and ebb. The application of 
this general principle is found in all the sciences : 
in astronomy^ and in the observation of the laws 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies ; in physic^, 
in chemistryj and in individual bodies, or their 
particles, as in the mechanism of the universe; in 
medidnej anatomy^ and physiology^ which, con- 
sider the actions and redactions of our humours 
and solids ; in the alternate motions in which the 
circulation of the blood consists ; and, lastly, in 
the social and political body, as in the human 
body; in the revolutions of empires, in the moral 
and political sciences, in nature, and in the arts. 
It is connected with all the other general laws 
already treated of. 

• In mechanics J the equilibrium is the result of a 
perfect equality of powers, in the action and r6- 
action of two bodies,, acting one against the other. 
The same principle manifests itself in physio-^ 
logy and medicine. The difierent parts of the 
.body enjoy that perfect equilibrium which consti«> 
iutes the state. of health, only inasmuch as the 

1^3 
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action and fe-ac^ibn between tte solids aUd floicfe 
are then performed with, the gteatest fiuality and 
regularity, and as the parts &rthest from the cen- 
tre of life then possess exactly that degree' uf 
energy which suits their destination. 

Anatomists consider the osseous system, espe- 
cially in the skull, as sometimes acting upon the 
softer parts, at others as being acted upon by 
them, and in short as alternately influencing and 
influenced* 

In education ererj thing ought lo be alternate 
and ptugressive. It is necessaiy tti yary, to alter- 
nate, to graduate the Imbits and exercises of 
every kind relating to each of the three brandMSB 
of educatibn, which have a reciprocal action and 
redaction tipon one another* 

In ffiitaphysicsp every €u:tion of things upon the 
senses seemd to be invariably followed by a ro- 
aciion of the feeling ezperiedced i and vite versa* 

In morals, the action and redaction of adyene 
propensities and passions prodiu:e, if nic%ly ba- 
lanced, what we term virtue^ which always pK- 
serVes the medium between two extremes*-*'Sto/ 
medio virtus. 

' In political bodies also, the egrm^ntfln depends 
on the action and redaction of their different paits, 
which; to form a solid edifice, must mutually 
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counierpaise and support one another. Here the 
three laws of the point of $uppori^ equUibriumy 
And action and re^-actiony are combined. 

The action and redaction of the particles of dif- 
ferent substances occur in all chemical bperationt 
and phsenomena ; and are likewise observable in 
aHronomy^ in the courses and the reciprocal de«> 
pendeqee of the luminous spheres which revolve 
in the heavens. 

All nature exhibits innumerable evidences of 
universal action and re.-action in her constant and 
diversified phenomena, and in the endless chain 
of victssitudes, and the continual succession of 
beting* - 

In consequence of the same general law^ appli- 
eations of which are incessantly presenting them- 
selves, eA\ causes become in their turn effects^ 
and effects on the other hand become causes. 
Thus the division of labour, justly considered as 
ihe primary and necessary cause of improvement 
and civilisation, afterwards becomes an effect of 
that very civilisation, as it is more and more de- 
veloped : or rather, the improved state of society 
becomes in its turn a cause of the better applica- 
tion of that division of labour, of which it is the 
re^U. Exchanges, or mutual services, which 
give rise to the social organisation, and' which 

D 4 
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receive from it a wider extension by tbe gradual 
' encrease of the means of communication, are in 
like manner, first a cause, and afterwards an effect 
of ciyilisation* We may therefore lay it down as 
a principle, that every thing is both cause and 
rffectj inasmuch as every thing is action and ! re- 
cution; which comes under the law of the chain* . 
Action and re^dion, or the alternate passage 
from &cts thoroughly studied, verified, and ascer- 
tained, to the reflections and consequences that 
arise out of th^m, arid from these to new facts, 
which the two**fi>kl power of well-employed o&* 
servation and meditation is capable of bringing 
foith— such is the course to be pursued in general 
philosophy and in the sciences, in which we 
.ought, according to the direction of Bacon,' to 
traverse by turns the two parts of the ascendikig 
and descending ladder. 



NINTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF THS UNIVERSAL MIXTURE OF GOOD AND 

EVIL. 

Every Thing here below is made up cf Good and EviL 



This principle, of general application and pro- 
lific in consequences, is connected with the law of 
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nrfMMi and re-aeiionj and spnnp moreparticulftrly 
fiom. the law of the chain^ expressed in these 
words : AU things are connected together* 

There are two'ways, perhaps equally right, of 
▼iewing all hamaa things. They are made up of 
ooatnists. To ; begin with man himself--what a 
contrast of wealth and poverty, of meanness and 
gmndeur I * 

: A medal, the obverse of which exhibits a scene 
or object that charms the imagination, while the 
reverse displays a hideous spectacle which excites 
terror, or sopie unpleasant sensation, is a faithful 
eaibleiti of human things, all of which, like man 
himself^. have two totally different points of view, 

— ^>i^ ,a I. II I   II   I I, I Ill III m il 11 

f 

* How poor, how rich, how abject, how aq^^t. 

How comi|licate, how wonderful is man ! 

How paming wonder He who made him such. 

Who centred in our make Bueh strange extremes ! 

From different natures marvellously mix'd. 

Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 

Distinguish'd link in being's endless chain, 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt. 

Though sullied and dishonoured, stUl divine : 

Dim nuniature of greatness absolute, 

An heir of glory, a frail child of dubt. 

Helpless immortal, insect infinite, 

A worm-*a God I 

ToUNQ*! Night Thoughts. 

d5 
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tical morality, which embrace all the social rela- 
tions.* A fiither of a&mily cannot with impunity 
separate his happiness from that of his children, 
nor a monarch his prosperity from that of his sub- 
jects. Whatever interests humanity ought not to 
be foreign to any man. That egotism which is 
wrapt tip in its own self-^sufficiency, and adopting 
a certain negatiTe, &1se and anti-social philosophy, 
insulates and envelops itself in a system of indo- 
lence, inactivity and nullity, studies its exclusive 
advantage, and strives to draw every thing from 
others without making any return, is but the 
result of an error, a prejudice, a fiilse calculation, 
a mistake. 

Mistakes, the primary cause of the crimes and 
miseries which embitter human life, and which 
spring from a wrong way of viewing things, iivill 
frimish, in the examination of one of our general 
laws, matter for considerations, important in them- 
selves and fertile in consequences.f 



* Do not to anotlier what you would not wish to be done f 
yott. 

t See the ninth law, the Law of th$ Universal Mixturt •/ 
090d and Evil, 
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SEVENTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF EQUILIBIUUM, OR OF THE DUE MEAN. 
A just Medium should be observed in all Things. 



The operation which takes place in an exchange 
may be compared with the oscillation of a ba* 
lance, the two scales of which at length stand still 
at the point of equilibrium. The con&ummatioa 
of the act which I call exchange^ which results 
from the discussion between the seller and the 
buyer^ and terminates that discussion, forms the 
point of equilibrium^ or of the due meaUy which 
exists in like manner in all human concerns. > This 
general principle, the applications and conse- 
quences of which are very numerous and infi-^ 
nitely diversified, is connected in some respects 
with the law of the point of support^ and belongs 
as well to mechanics and AydruulicSy which are 
always obliged to establish a just equilibrium be- 
tween the powers they employ ; to optics^ to aS' 
tronomy, to geometry y to architecture^ to all the 
physical and mathematical sciences ; to anatomy 
and .physiology; to medicine and to gymnastics^ 
which presene.the health of man, merely by keep* 
ing his powers and humours in a kind of equili^i 
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brium ; to moralitj/ and to politics^ which study 
to balance and reconcile the frequently contrary 
movements of our passions ; to political economy j 
which works the different wheels of the social or- 
ganisation in such a manner that they harmonize 
together, and mutually support each other; to 
legislation BXiA jurisprudence^ whose province it is 
to tveigh our duties and our rights in an impartial 
balance, whence results public morality ; and 
lastly to metaphysics and general philosophy. 

In miheraiogy and chemistry y the law oieqtdli' 
Mum is observed in the union of various sub- 
stances, in consequence of their mutual attrac- 
tions. When all the affinities are satisfied, the 
combination stops, and there is established a 
point ofequilibrium^ which determines particular 
forms and properties. 

In political economy y it is an acknowledged 
principle, that productions of all kinds naturally 
find the level of the wants of the consumers. 
Such is also the oise with the social professions, 
which proportion themselves to the wants of the 
inhabitants of a district or town, without needing 
the interference of the legislature or local autho- 
rities for the increase or diminution of their num- 
ber : there is a constant tendency to an equili' 
brium among them. 
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In literature and in poetry it is necessary to 
guard equally against meanness, bombast, and 
every kind of exaggeration. 

In the dramatic art the 4istance8 of the times 
and places tovrhich the action is. assigned mnst 
not be too widely extended : and the tragic poet 
ought never to' carry the feelings of pty or terror 
beyond, that point at which the heart finds those 
emotions agreeable. ^ 

In morals^ every virtue, courage, modesty, jus- 
tice, prudence, nay, even moderation itself, is 
placed between two extremes. An extreme de^ 
gree of an agreeable quality borders on the first 
degree of a quality which is displeasing. 

In philosophy^ we ought, according to Bacon; 
to preserve, a. due medium between the dogmatism 
of the peripatetics, which befgips where it ought 
to end (with certainty), and the vacillating 
doctrine of the sceptics, which ends where it 
would be sufficient to begin (with doubt). 
If we would make any progress in the sciences, 
we must avoid these two extremes : on the 
one hand, the firequently imprudent boldness 
of those who lose themselves among systems ; 
on the other, the pusillanimous timidity of indo- 
lent or grovelling minds, which have no wish to 
pass the lin)it5 of that which immediately surrounds 

dS 
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of political distensions. Whereat I «^ a 
great effusion of blood, observes Bacon, I waft 
certain that n false end or false measure liave 
been pursued. 

The ill that men do to themselves alMrays ari«es 
from mistake. They cannot injure one another 
without deceiving and betraying themselves. 
Tlnis consolatory trudi furnishes a pom/ of support 
to morals, one of tlie fiin^amental precepts of 
wfaidbi is : Do to others as you would wish them 
to do to you* 

Vices, prejudices, errors, ignorance, crimes, 
wars, are properly speaking but misiakes» Tlie 
same may be said of violent passions, which maiae 
individuals unhappy, and disturb^ and ravage 
society ; they arie always afiections wrongly •di- 
rected. Vice bespeaks a narrow soul, an unen- 
tightened mind. To no purpose would you in- 
AtBiice men of giseat genius wbo have been vicious 
and criminal; I reply with confidence that the 
malevolent passions to which they addicted ^m- 
selves stifled part of their natuml talents, and 
that the very abuse of their faculties vms the re- 
sult of the two^fold error of their understandings 
and their hearts, contracted and corrupted by 
their reciprocal action and re*acl»on. 

One mistakes the nature of glory, and loses his 
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wmj.' ErostrtttnS) blinded by a sc»uieIt9B iknre of 
celebrity, thought to immortaluEe hittself by 
bumiiig the temple of Ephesss. A second n 
imBtaken respecting happing and true philo0O» 
I^y ; he makes him^U and those about him mi* 
serable. A third, not baring proper notions of 
economy, squanders his fortune and that of his 
ikmily . A fourth, hurried away by jealoasy, and 
hart>ooriRg unjust suq>icion8, poisons with bis 
own hand the conjugal chalice : he has not pro- 
perly comprehended the delicate and important 
point of domestic union. Each of these has 
viewed the thing which interests and engages him 
merely in profile, and not in full fiice. He has 
taken firom it all that was dangerous, but not ex^ 
tracted Whatever it contained of good and nsefiil, 
for thepurpose of turning it to his advantage. 

If we will be honest with ourselves, we shall be 
pbl^ed to admit, updn a review of our lives, that 
we have never been very miserable but through 
cor own ftnlt, and that our complaints and re« 
proaches respecting onr situation ought more fre- 
qatotly to be addressed to ourselves than to the 
Deitj, to nature, or to fortune* 

O youth, about to launch into the world, and 
to take in hand the guidance of thy destiny) let 
me entreat thee to meditate seriously on this im- 
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portant truth ! Look at those Mrho are OTerwhelmed 
with' distress of eTery kind ;* seek the cause,* the 
ori^n of their sorrows, and thour wilt disbo.ver 
that almost invariably they were themselves the 
authors of them. Thou wilt thus learn to avoid 
'most of the evils by which the rest of mankind 
are tormented. 

The consideration of mistakes warns us to judge 

by the reality, not the appearance of things^to 

penetrate into the interior of them, if I niay be 

allowed the expression, and not to stop at the 

' barkand the outside. • • ^ 

How many men, thrown amid the tempests of 
revolutions iiito' adverse parties and under hostile 
banners, have been ready to cut one anotber^s 
throats, who had in reality one and 'the same 
object, but misconceived each other's views ; who 
were equally solicitous for the prosperity of their 
coimtry, .but imagined that they discovered it, 
some of them in a particular form of government, 
the advantages of which they considefed exclu- 
sively; others in a different form: these in the 
seleaion or elevation, those in the disgrace and 
&I1 of such and sueh persons; 

Their hearts really harmonized and tended by 
means of a secret instinct to one common end, the 
pubHc interest^ which is composed of: th^ union 
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of; all the private interest, .well ui\der>tood atid 
duly calculated : but their underfttandings, . not 
being rightly directed, were lost in a labyrinth of 
&lse and crude opinions, which were destitute of 
painis of support^ which did not spring out of 
one aoQther, which were not connected together 
by a continuous chatn^ and were not pointed to 
a particular end. These baneful misconceptiona 
soon gave birth to ferocious passions ; and, for 
want of a mutual understanding, they devoted 
each other to proscription, and death. 

In revolutions, in factions, in societies^ there 
is always a mixture of the good and the bad ; and 
it 48 genemlly in consequence of strange mitifake$ 
that they are associated together. We ought 
^ever to generalize, but to respect varieties and 
shades in opinions, to examine with care such as 
we purpose to adopt ; not merely to look at a 
thing in profile, or only on one side, but first on 
one side, then on another, then in front, and by 
tutns in every point of view. In this manner we 
qualify ourselves to form sound opinions, to ap* 
preciate causes^ to calculate effects^ and to per* 
ceive and seize all the intermediate and successive 
links of the chain which unites them. 

The constant observation and due consideration 
of misiakes necessarily leads a man to the senti* 
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inents 6f tolemtiod and indulgence, witli which 
an elevated mind, that soars above the thick and 
contagious atmosphere of vulgar opinions, inspires 
a generous heart. Prudence, or the art of go- 
verning ourselves, and of judging with discern- 
ment and impartiality of men and things, likewise 
results from the application of this truth. 

Men in general are not naturally wicked ;* but 
they are anxious to promote their personal interest, 
and sometimes pursue it to the injury of others. 
It is the effect of a real mistake^ which educa- 
tion, morality, and legislation, ought in the first 
instance to prevent, but which afterwards it is 
right to repress and punish, if it leads to peftfi- 
cious and criminal actions. 

" Virtue," says Young, " is true self-interest 
pursued" — " *tis virtue to pursue our good su- 
preme." Nothing, therefore, ,but mistakes can 
cause us to deviate from the path of virtue and 
happiness. 



* There certainly are exceptions. Some persons are bom with 
reaUy wicked or vicious disponUons. The difference of innate 
characters is equally incontestable with that of constitutions and 
understandings. It is necessary to dbserre a due medium be- 
tween the system of Helvetius, which attributes every thing to 
education, and that of Dr. Gall> which is censured for allowins^ 
it too little influence. 
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^^ And what is vied ?^' exclaiim the same phi- 
ioBophic poet-— ^^ Self-love in a'mtj^a^e." In ano- 
ther place he describes it lis ^^ mere want of com- 
pass in bur thought/' 

Vir fhalys puer robusiu^—fhe bad roan ift* a 
headstrong child.* The man who has the atren^^h 
reqaisite ibr doing evil) without pbssesdiilg s(UflBh 
cient intelligence to perceive that th6 evil which 
he does must necessarily recoil upon himself^ is 
for tills very reason a child, the real sport, dupe, 
aod victim of a mistakef the result of ignorance 
and error. 

Morals, the social relations, habits, studies, the 
arts and sciences, the physical, moral, intellectual, 
social, and political world, furnish then alike useful 
and numerous applications of the law of the univer- 
sal mixture of good and eri/, and of the particular 
consideration o{ mistakes, which is one of the keys 
to the human mind ; a beacon to enli£:hten and 
keep it on its guard, amid the tempestuous ocean 
of errors, prejudices, and passions ; a compass and 
a guide ; a point of support^ and a medium of 
direction in study and in the conduct of life. 

Mistakes are prejudices, or false and hasty opi- 
nions, errors of which the human mind rids itself 
"■  1 1  II   11 1 1  ' " ■' "»*■■• 

* Hobbcs. 
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much more easHy than may be imagined, if it 
seekJB truth yfith sincerity, with an upright heart 
and pure intentions, which enlighten and rectify 
the judgment. The grand and fertile idea, that 
all crimes are real mistakes^ mistakes of the mind, 
which mislead and corrupt the heart, is a moral 
and philosophic basis,' in common life and . in 
society, in legislation, in politics, and in the sci- 
ences, and tends to dispose men continually to 
the search after and love of truth, and to the 
practice of virtue. 



TENTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF OBSTACLES. 

Jll Inconveniences and Obstacles may be converted 
into Elements and Means of Success. 



The law of obstacles converted into means of 
success springs, like the particular consideration 
o£ mistakes y from the law of the universiU mixture 
of good and eoiL Since everj^ thing is com* 
pounded of good and evil^ we ought, whenever 
we meet with a difficulty or an obstacle, to study 
how to overcome it, for the purpose of converting 
it into a medium of success. This is one of the 
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great secrets of wisdom, and a distingoithihg cha* 
ractemtic of genius. . 

This law is not less general than the others, nor 
less fertile in consequences and. results. It be- 
longs alike to. the physical sciences, to naiural 
lusforffy natural philos&pht/^ mechanics ^ chemistry j 
agriculturCy and medicine^ and. to the metaphy- 
sical, moral,..and political sciences; to eiacatiotij 
legislation^ rhetoric^ diplomacy^ the conduct of 
Uffj or the. ari of emplot/ifig timCj things, and 
men; to politics j or the art of goyeming and ren- 
dering states flourishing and mankind happy, 
and lastly to tactics and the military art. 

Nature herself pursues a similar course: she 
gr^s. with mighty hand all the obstacles that 
seem to throw themselves in her way, and trans- 
forms them into so many germs of creation : she. 
employs the wrecks of death for the reproduction 
of life. The law of obstacles is susceptible of 
Tinmrrnnn lippliimliAiiini in thrr difffrrnt hnnrhn of 
natural history. 

In mechanics^ whatever resists an impelling 
power is termed an obstacle* The impulse re- 
ceived by the obftacle removes it firom one place 
to another, and concurs in the effect which art is 
desirous of producing. 

In agriculture we consume with fire the bushes 
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and briars that cover an uncultivated and barren 
soil, Mrhich their ashes enrich and fertilize. Pri- 
mary matters, ^ich are useless or pernicious, are 
converted into a difierent substance that is nou- 
rishing and productive^ It is to the inundations 
of the Nile diat its fiivoured banks owe their as-* 
toni§hing fertility. A cause of ruin h transformed, 
through the bounty of nature, into a medium of 
reproduction* 

Chemistry and mineralogy teach medicine to 
convert active poisons into remedies and means of 
preservation.* 

In morals, the passions, too frequently (he pa- 
rents of vices, become, by means of a due direc- 
tion, and by the practical application ci a vrise 
jAjIosophy, wholesome excitements, and produce 
acts of heroism and virtue. 

Think not our paesions from corruption sprung. 

Though to corn^piion now they lend their wings. 

All reason justly deems divine. I see, 

I feel a grandeur in the passions too. 

Which speaks their high descent ai^d glorious end. 

Which speakiithem rays of an eternAl fire. 

Yo CJ H g's Night Thoughts. 

» ■• * 

* These poisons, in order to become salutary remedies, must 
be combined in due proportions into certain doses according to 
the lam of equilibrium, or the due mean* 
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According to the purposes for which they are 
employed, the passions are either obstacles to 
happiaess or means of embellishing life. 

The thought of death, which is often so great a 
drawback on our pleasures, ought to teach us to 
live well, aad to direct our actions to a good and 
usefid {Hirpose. If man is wise, he should find 
bis resaedy id the ?ery cause of his calamities.* 

A wise policyy maintaining a constant control 



* the mortificatkmsy the penecntums, tibe aflBctioas of erery 
^^t wlucli more and tnore beset us, during our brief residence 
oa earth, and which frequently crush with their weight those 
vho are endowed with the noblest and purest souls and the 
I'utst virtues, furnish a poweriii] motive for admitting, with a tho** 
'OQgh eonViction, the cheering doctrine of a future life and 
tbe iwimorialiiy of the tout* The sense of the love of order, the 
priaciple of which is implanted in our hearts, and which seems 
to be bom with us, causes us to feel the want of a better world, 
where virtue shall be compensated and rewarded ibr the prira** 
^^ooa and sacnfices which, are imposed upon it in this. Thus 
our Um of obstacles converted into means of success teaches us, 
cren while smarting under afflictions, to derive from morality 
uid religion the hope of some time seeing the end of them, and 
obtaining a due compensation. This future compensatioB, wbach 
*■ secret instinct^ a happy disposition of the mind of man, com- 
non to almost all the individuals of his species, and which seems 
ta4)e' inherent in. his nature, enable us to discover beyond the 
Si^e, ought in some measure to absolve Providence, whose 
justice, the transient triumph of the wicked and the too often, 
snhappy destiny.of the good would otherwise seem to arraign. 
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oyer obstacles^ makes adverse parties and factions 
concur in its designs. 

In the military artj as in morals and politics^ 
an able general seizes obstacles for the purpose of 
turning them to his advantage. The inconve- 
fiiencies resulting from his position^ the country in 
vrfiich he happens to be, the time, the season, or 
the spirit of hb army, are converted by him into 
the means of victory. 

In legislation^ and in the general progress of 
empires and nations, the multiplication and ex* 
tension of social relations, and the advancement 
ofdvilization, are accompanied with abuses, which 
the skilful legislator turns to advantage* He 
ought to seize the evil in order to convert it into 
good. Instead of constantly demolishing and 

delighting in ruins, he ought, by a magic influ- 
ence, to fecundate and vivify whatever he touches. 
As we see an architect avail himself of all the 
materinlfl capable of rendering service, and apply- 
ing the wreck of ancient buildings ta tba esabel- 
lishment of a new edifice, so, by the skill of a wise ' 
and judicious legislator, the most baneful customs 
and prejudices are re-moulded, as it were, adapted 
to the institutions which he is desirous of esta- 
blishing, and at length receive (agreeably to the 
application of the law of gradation) insensibfe 
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modificationft which alter their form and effects 
without destroying them. 

Political economy^ which recognises in luxury y 
when ill-directed and carried to excess, asotrrce of 
calamitt/ and a cause of ruin to states, points out 
the means of giving to it a useful direction, and 
of converting it, when restrained within due 
bounds^ into a principle of increase^ both of po- 
pulation and prosperity. 

In the sciences, obstacles may in like manner be 
skilfully turned to advantage. Errors, duly ob« 
served, contribute to the triumph of truth. The 
most dangerous evils in physics, physiology, me- 
dicine, morals, and politics, frequently carry with 
them the remedies adapted to their cure. 

In the career of discovery, many consider as 

impossible whatever has not yet been executed. 

" No man ever attempted such a thing," says a 

pusillanimous mind. This observation, which is 

an insurmountable obstacle to the timid and the 

shallow, is an encouragement and a pledge of 

success to the man of superior genius, patience, 

and courage. This superior genius also finds in 

his very modesty, and in a certain distrust of his 

powers, which is not incompatible with the 

consciousness he ought to have of them, the 

£ 
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princ^lc of the continual increase of those 
powers.* 

^ As nature/' obsei-ves a French metaphysician, 
^' presents to us nothing but units, or rather indi- 
Tidualsy and our ideas themselves are successive, 
how should man have attained the conception of 
numbers, had he not experienced the plague of 
confusion, that is, the necessity of introducing 
order within and without him, of making himself 
master of the multitude of bodies, of their dura- 
tion and all their movements ; in a word, of count- 
ing ? The science of calculation^ like all the other 
sciences, sprung iirom the very obstacles which 
the genius of man has encountered, and which 
his perseverance has overcome. The most in^re- 
nious inventions are owing, in some respects, as 
much to the weakness as to the strength of the 
human mind.^'+ 

* In iAe sciences, and in all pursuits, obstacles, ttnireysallj 
susceptible of being converted into means of success, become 
springs, levers, and powerful engines, to stimulate and uphold 
courage, industry, and perseverance. 

t This assertion, that inventions are owing to the natural 
weakness of the human mind, to the inadequacy of its re- 
sources, and the necessity of making up for it, is not, perhaps, 
quite correct. A man cannot carry above three hundred pounds 
weight. He invents a lever, which enables him to move three 
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^^ If we have sbips,^ continues the same writer, 
^^ it is because we should be unable to walk upon 
the sea ; if we count, because units, or individuals, 
escape us; if we have clocks, the reason is, that 
we could not master time by thought ; if we con« 
struct so many instruments and machines, it is to 
make up for our own weakness and insufficiency. 
Thus the arts, the sciences, and all our inventions, 
are but resources, which, the more ingenious they 
are, the more strongly they prove our embarrass- 
ment. In man, strength has truly sprung from 
weakness, and light from darkness. We are born 
limited; but our limits are moveable; while those 
of the irrational animals are almost immoveable/' 

AU the obstacles to the progress of the sctenteSy 
and of the human mind^ ought therefore to be 
studied and meditated upon : they will then furnish 
resources for the advancement of the sciences. 

War is an obstacle to the advancement of the 
arts and sciences : but the processes of military 

thonsancL Man feels his weakness and creates ; bnt weakness 
itself does not create. Hie most ingenioas inTentions then are 
doe to ovrintellig^nce, stimulated by our watttt. These wants 
may be considered as obstacles, which our nature excites us to 
surmount, and which give birth to the rarious productions of 
the arts. 

h2 
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tactics, ingeniously modified, and applied in the 
intellectual world, nday be the means of achieving 
discoveries and conquests in it. 

Military habits .and manners, which tend in 
various ways to deprave the morals of mankind, 
give, at the same time, more energy to the senti- 
ments of elevation and courage, and fortify and 
ennoble the soul, by rendering it superior to the 
fear of death itself. 

The skill of the mariner is most conspicuous in 
the tempest, bravery in danger, and virtue in ad- 
versity. 

Let us take a rapid survey of the di&rent 
classes of society, of the diversified scenes of life. 

Voyages and travels, which do not admit of the 
prosecution of regular study, seem to be an ob- 
stacle to the cultivation of the mind ; fant to 
the man who knows how to benefit by them 
they prove a fertile source of information : they 
furnish him with numberless observations, and 
with subjects for useful and profitable medita- 
tion. 

The most disagreeable employments, and the 
most ignorant persons, maybe turned to good 
account by the man whose mind is accustomed to 
study how to convert all obstacles into means of 
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success. Our yery enemies are useful : they 
impel talent io new efibrts, and excite it to surpass 
itself.* - 

There is no man, however limited his capacity, 
no situation, how unfikvourable soever it may 
appear, but something or other may be gained from 
them. Your time is occupied, and your mind 
engaged with disagreeable details ; but the nu* 
merous accessaries with which your duties bring 
you in contact may promote your fiivourite pur- 
suits, as well as concur in those to wI^ch you are 
obliged to attend. In this manner they indemnify 
you for the loss which you sustain, and return 
frequently with usury that portion of time which 
your situation compels you reluctantly to sacri- 
fice. In this they theniselyes necessarily find, 
their advantage, as we shall be convinced on ap- 
plying the general law of exchanges or mutual 
services, the basis and point of support of the inter- 
course between man and man. 

A party of pleasure, an entertainment, or a 
meeting, to which you are summoned by social 
duties, robs your mind of valuable moments, in 
which it would have enjoyed itself and created 



* See Flntarcli's Treatise on the utUity of enemies and the 
vt of deriving advantage from them. 

e3 
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noMe and generous conceptions. You derive, 
faowerer, from miimated. contersatidn, 8ki1fu% 
directed to the objects which interest you, the 
means of making yourself more completely master 
of your thoi^hta, of expressing them with greater 
force, eneigy, and clearness, by strikifng them, 
like flints, which only give out sparks by collision, 
against the thou^ts of others. A circumstance, 
therefore, which seemed likely to be an obsiacle to 
your plans of study and meditation serves, on the 
contrary, to promote them. 

In all three points of view then, physical, moral, 
and intdlectnal, as well as in regard to the 
employment of timcj which is the real science of 
happiness and viriucy obstacles may be converted 
into means of power and dements of success. 
In every pursuit, surmounted obstades strongly 
attest the energy ai human genius. 



ELEVENTH GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF PROPORTIONS OR HARMONIES. 
Ml Things are relative. 



This general principle, which I shall term the 
law of proportions or adaptations^ enables him 
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who understandtf the art of applying it to dis- 
coYer move reacfily, and to seize the relations of 
utility that may be presented by persons and 
things, the shades of the human hearty and the 
fi^tive occa^i^otis, that must be caught^ as it were, 
iiyii^, if Vfe would derive advantage from them. 
This law is essentially connected with all the 
others, and especially with the two preceding: 

1. With the 4aw 0/ obHadei convened into 
elements ofHieees9y because it is always rtlativety 
to things and circumstancefs that evil may be mo- 
dified into good ; 

2. With the law of the universal mixture of 
good and eoilj because most human things may be 
reputed good or bad ri^lati vely to some other thii^ 
or circumstance, and according to the point of view 
ia which they are considered; 

3. Willi the particular consideration of miS" 
takes, since mistakes arise solely from onr not 
knowing how to appreciate properly the mutual 
relation of tfaii^, and to examine them compa- 
ratively with othera : for most men form opinions 
only with reference to their individual situation 
and passions, and preposterously separate their 
private interest from the public interest.* Here 

* The obseiration of mistakes and their causes ought to instil, 
into yotmg people in particular, great reserve and circumspec- 

E 4 
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a^^ain occurs an application of the law of the chain 
(all things are conrtected)^ or of the study of the 
relations which subsist between all created beings. 
The selfish man, regardless of this great law of 
nature, imagines that he may with impunity in- 
sulate himself and break one of the links of* the 
chain« 

jill things are relative. This law of adaptations 
or proportions is susceptible of general application 
in nature and society ; in the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences ; in the metaphysical, moral, and 
political sciences ; in all the arts and in general 
philosophy. 

In physics we cannot ascertain the absolute 
power of gravity, but merely the relative force to 
the obstacles which it can or cannot overcome, 
and the law of the acceleration produced by this 
force according to the time occupied by the descent 
of the heavy body. 

In chemistry^ the success of the manipulations 
and operations, tending to bring together or to 
separate the particles of bodies, and to combine 



tion in forming their own judgment, and great-toleration and in- 
dulgence for the opinions and judgment of others, which are in 
general relative to the situation and interests, real or apparent^ 
of the persons disposed to adopt them. 
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tliem in a tboasand different ways, depends en* 
tirely on the exact observance of the proportions 
in which those particles are made to concur in the 
combination which we intend to produce. 

In natural history we cannot obtain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the difierent beings, the study 
of which that science embraces, but by means of 
comparative anatomy^ which shews their identities 
or their analogies, and appreciates their different 
proportions. Each species has its peculiar orga- 
nisation and manners, habits and wants, springing 
fix)m, or harmonizing with, that organisation. 

The three great branches of natural history, 
mineralogy^ botany^ and zoology j cannot be im* 
proved, nor can their respective spheres be en* 
largedj but by judicious application of th^ study 
of the proportions between the different beings. 
' Astronomy Greets the human eye to the immea- 
surable etherial vault, that it may there observe 
the proportions between the masses and the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies, and thence deduce the 
laws of their continuous and regular courses. 

Geology penetrates into the interior of our globe, 
into the abysses of the earth, and every part of its 
surfece, to examine the different strata of which 
the soil is composed, to observe the formation 
of the substances concealed in its bosom, the pro* 

e5 
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pertuhts And conforoibr^ bet^ween ilie direct ions, 
de¥6(tk>ii9, inclinatioQfl, anddepneasioiis^^ftnoun- 
tains, plainS). and valleys, and ilins to detect the 
hidden processes <^nature in the material orgiaiii- 
sQtion of the universe* 

MathtmaticSy geinnetry^ aad tf^echmits^ are the; 
sciences more ioiniediately tl^tendent on prc^or* 
ttons*. 

In'phj^dology<smdanaknny^ the same relations 
and the sa^ne concordance between the compli- 
cated works of the animal machine and «f the 
human body prove to the observer, that nattxre^ 
adhering invariably to her laws, applies them to sl 
single individual as well as to. the whole of her 
creatures and to the courses of worlds. 

Anatomy^ if cultivated to the extent of which it 
is susceptible, would convey so intimate a know- 
le<Jge of the relations between the parts, and the 
diffevent results of the changes to which they are 
subject in their respective situations, that, on see- 
ing the state of the one, we should be able to judge 
of the state of the others; as in geometry, when 
we know one side and two angles of a triangle, 
we necessarily know the other two sides. 

Philosophic phj/siology^ which compares the 
varieties of the human species, observes, that in 
consequence of the principle of correspondence 
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which the pftrtB of the human body ought to 'pOfi« 
sess in order to appear bea»tiftil,eftoh race of men 
living in society places beamy in a certain per- 
fection of tbe characteristic features common to 
the individuals of that race* A man may be 
thought handsome in China with very different 
forms and proportions from those which are re- 
quired to constitute a handsome person in Europe. 

The variation of temperature and climate, and 
the diftrence of the nature and quality of soils, 
according to which we ought to modify our opera- 
tions and processes, with an exact proportion as- 
certained by observation, furnish fresh occasion 
for applying our principle in meteorology^ agricul* 
ture^ and medicine. 

Medicine ought always to seek with sagacity a 
regimen and remedies relative and analogous to 
the constitution of the patient, the climate, the 
season, the state of the atmosphere, and the nature 
of the disease. 

A philosophic physician, examining the differ- 
ence of the 6exes with regard to anatomy and 
physiology^ asserts, that it does not merely depend 
on certain superficial variations, but is the result 
of perhaps as many proportional differences as 
there are organs in the human body, though they 
are not all equally perceptible. The delicate and 
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tender/cohstitutioii of females always retains some* 
thing of the temperament peculiar to children. 

This same difference of the sexes, studied in 
a^ moral point of view, indicates the essential 
shades and mddifications by which they are dis* 
tinguished. What is becoming in a woman 
wpuld often be the reverse in a man. The duties 
are relative^ as well as the virtues^ according to 
the, destination of each sex. 

• The different ages have, in like manner, dif- 
ferent, and sometimes contrary propensities, tastes, 
and pleasures, but yet always reltUive sud apprO'^ 
priaie to each of the periods of life. Restiu a 
want, a kind of right and privilege of ogfey activity 
is the portion of t/outhj possessing a super- 
abundance of life, which nature calls forth into 
exercise. A young man must not require of an 
old one the performance of the same duties which 
he thinks it necessary to impose upon himself; 
nor would it be more rational in an old man to 
attempt to restrict a young man to that state of 
absolute tranquillity, stagnation, and inactivity, 
which he may. find so agreeable. 

The social conditions and professions -. have, 
like the sexes and ages, characteristic differences 
belonging more especially to each of them. ' That 
which may befit a schoolboy, or be authorised by 
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military, manners and a life spent in camps, would 
in general be highly unbecoming in the drawing- 
room, and among polished society. 

Our inclinations, ideas, opinions, prejudices, 
occapiations, duties, habits, manners, pleasures 
and pains, differ according to our respective situa* 
tions, and depend on the nature of the sphere 
in which each is placed. The philosophic ob* 
server, the moralist, the dramatic writer, and the 
novelist, ought to study, and to seize'with sagacity 
these shades and proportions, in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the human heart, and to 
pourtray it with fidelity. 

In regard to the virtues, the first that morality 
enjoins are those which are more especially suited 
to every possible situation. 

Good and evtV, in morals and legisltUion^ are 
almost always relative^ either to the laws and 
customs of a state, or to the particular situation of 
an individual. There are, nevertheless, actsj 
which, condemned alike by the voice of conscience 
and by all laws, divine and human, natural and 
social, are at all times, and in all places, reprehen- 
sible actions, or crimes. But these very actions, 
tliese crimes, are susceptible of infinite modifica- 
tions, by which they are aggravated or extenu^ 
ated, and which are Communicated to them by 
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attendant ^ircuidstaitces. The same sentence 
and the saasie penalty onght ndt to attach to the 
cowardly and ferocious n^tihierer, ifho has long 
watched for an opportnnity to slaughter Iris vic- 
tim, and the passionate man, wha, in the elmllition 
of rage or revenge, inflicts a mortal 'blow on bne 
who has provoked him by a glaring x)Utrage or a 
wanton insult. It is in seizii^ die deKcate shades 
which accompany an action, tod render it more 
or less eiccusable or criminal, that the sagacity 
of the lawyer and the magistrate ought to be 
evinced* 

WantSy like duties^ and like the moralUy of 
actions^ ate also refaiive to the circumstances 
which produce them, and to the general state of 
civilisation, institutions, and mranners, and in par- 
ticular tp the personal situation of each of the 
members of society** 

The expenses of a person ought to be propor* 

* A carriage may be a mere article of luxury with the wealthy 
idlar, but an object of the first necessity to a man of business, 
^o is obliged to be frugal of his time. Unless we make 
due allowance for these shades, which modify conditions, wants, 
and duties, we fall into gross errors, resulting from rcal^ mis- 
takes; and we unjustly charge one man with not knowing 
how to limit his desires so well as another, whom we prepos- 
terously hold forth to him as a pattern. 
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tionaie to hk inoome. Hie judicious afiplicpttion 
of our geneittllaw'to tbemaiiagenieiit of afiunily^ 
or the gOYeniment of a state, product a apirit of 
order and economy requisite in all conditions. 
The steady observance <^a due proportion between 
the receipts, t)r income^ and the expenditure, is 
eesentiaUy requisite to happiness, and belongs 
alike to the ait of conducting Ourselves with pro- 
priety in the world, and to the art of goTemment* 
The talent of selecting with discernment our 
friends, our acquaintance, all those with whom 
we would associate our affections, our studies, 
onr bi^iness, and, above all, the partners of c»r 
lives, the diotce of whom is so essential to happi- 
ness, depends also on the strict observance of our 
lav^ of relations or sympatkies* Hence likewise 
^rings politeness^ which lends an additional charm 
to every virtue, diat delicate sense of social de- 
cencies, which is composed of an infinity of shades 
difficult to be seized, and ieiII retatvoe to a^e, sex, 
rank, persons, customs, places, and manners.* 

* The same law applies to the appreciation of the different 
circumstances which it behores ns to study and consult in mo- 
raiiiy, po&ti4», and the sciences, that we may direct and modify 
our observationsy actions, and conduct, according to their differ- 
ences. We ought to watch for, to appreci^, and to seize the 
exact moment and point of possibility, lliis subject falls, in 
some respects, under the three laws, of the poi^t of support y 
gradaUony and the due mean. 
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Legislation and politics^ like education and 
morality^ ougbt carefully to adapt their precepts 
and their laws to the characters and passions of 
those whom they are called to govern. What is 
proper in Turkey may be quite unsuitable in 
England, and vice versa. Ciyilised nations re- 
quire to be ruled in a very different manner from 
such as are yet rude, ignorant, and barbarous. 

Literature demands the same strict and precise 
observance of JUness and proportions* A tra- 
gic action, says Horace, must not be related in 
comic and familiar verse : the language of the 
pulpit is an idiom foreign to the bar : the ease 
of the epistolary style would not suit the dignity 
of history : the pastoral ''pipe is adapted to the 
eclogue, and the martial trumpet to the heroic 
poem. Each department of literature, oratory, and 
poetry, has its peculiar tone and style. . 

Independently of the general rules which con- 
stitute the beautiful in literature and the arts, each 
country has its national taste and its appropriate 
beauties. 

Some writers assert, that in the grandeur and 
beauty of intellectual objects, as in those of sen- 
sible objects, there is nothing absolute, but that 
they are merely relative qualities to the faculties 
of our minds. Beauty, they tell us, does not 
exist of itself in the objects which we think beau- 
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dfiil ; it is but a relaiion which they have with us, 
like cold and colour, which have no existence but 
in our perception of them. 

In architecture f sculpture^ paintings poetry^ 
oratory^ in all the fine arts, as in the mechanical 
arts and trades, our law of harmonies^ the neces* 
sary source of a delicate and exquisite tact, which 
men have concurred to call tastey* and the prin* 
ciple of genuine beauty of every kind, determines 
the proportions^ the relations^ the shades, of the 
different parts of a building, the sentences of an 
oration, and the colours and details of a picture. 

^^ The administration of a great state," observes 
Fenelon, ^^ requires a certain harmony, like mufdc, 
and just proportions, like architecture." 

The art of employing timcy as well as €duaUiony 
and the different means which it employs, ought 
to be modified in practice, with re^ence to age, 
3ex, condition, fortune, destination, or station in 



^ Taste, according to the definition given of it by the author 
of an elementary work on rhetoric, is the feeling of what is fit 
and suitable. The man of taste, in literature, writes nothing 
that can offend the ear ; in the arts, produces nothing that can 
hurt the eye ; in society, always employs the tone and language 
suited to the place where, and the persons with whom, he is* A 
person possesses taste when he is apprised by a quick and lively 
sensation, agreeable or disagreeable, of what is beautiful or 
sgly, good, middling, or bad, in what he sees, reads, or hears. 
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society, the general circumstances of the country, 
the nature of the governmetit and of the climate, 
and the differences and varietied of constitutions, 
passions, and dispositions* 

The art of qiiesTioningy "which is a branch of 
the science of employing ifim^, or the manner of 
interrogating with benefit such persons as we meet 
with in society, a!nd of availing ourselves, for our 
personal instruction, of the experience and kno^^-- 
ledge peculiar to each, consists In the talent and 
habit of discovering what interests or is relative 
to them, and adapting our questions and conver- 
sation to the subjects with which they are 
femiliar.* 

In short, the proportions or harmony between 
the means and the end, causes and effects, efforts 
and results, faculties and desires,f income and 

* See the two chapten of Ibe foUofwing Essay, on llie Art of 
fuettunUng^y and the Art of employing Men. 

f Objects, powers, appetites, hearen suits in aU, 
Nor, nature through, e'er violates this 8weet> 
Btemal concord on her tuneful string. 
Now virtue, it is universally admitted, does not receive upon 
earth a recompence adequate to its afflictions and its combats. 
We must therefore assume, that there is reserved for it a reward 
proportionate to tfhe pains it suffers, and the sacrifices it enjoins, 
l^ua the application of our law of proportions, like our pre* 
ceding laws, leads to the subKme and cheering idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 
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expenditttie, men uid tlieir different employ- 
ments, tlie character of nationft and the laws diat 
aane given to them, seem to fomish a ttiii venal rale 
in merality, legislation, politics, and philosophy, 
as Tvell as in architecture^ mechanics, mathe^ 
niatlcs, music, litehiture, and all the arts and 
sciences. 



TWELFl'H GENERAL LAW. 

LAW OF AIMS. 

In all Things there mutt be an Aim^ End^ or Object* 



The word aim properly signifies a point which 
toe strive to hit with something. In the figurative 
and more general signification, it is a foreseen 
and desired effect which we seek to produce by 
certain actions* None^ therefore, can have an 
aim but an intelligent being, who has at least a 
confiised notion of an effect, who foresees, who 
wishes it, who acts spontaneously to obtain it, 
and who accordingly acts in the manner that 
he thinks teost likely to prockce it. An atm 
always prteupposes an intelligence and a will, and 
cannot exist without them. It is the idea of the 
foreseen ^ect^ and the intention of the agent, 
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that determine the reality and extent of the aim 
wtiich he proposes to himself. The character- 
istic distinction of intelligent beings is to have an 
aim in all their voluntary actions ; and this aifn 
is always an effect which they consider as neces- 
sary to theirimprovement and felicity. 

The particular aim of the individual is kappi^ 
nets or well-being — a result of the development 
or improvement of his faculties. The general 
aim of the species, which is at the same time the 
aim of the sciences, of inventions, and of every 
man who aspires to real, solid glory, founded on 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, is the me- 
lioration of the human condition upon earth* 
The treasures of human knowledge are not des- 
tined either to flatter the pride of man, to feed 
his curiosity, or to amuse his leisure. They 
should be made subservient to his preservation, 
(which is their common aim) or to the alleviation 
of the numberless evils with which he is every 
moment beset. 

To difiuse pleasures and enjoyments of eveiy 
Jcind among a greater number of persons, and 
thus to create their own happiness, is the common, 
rational, and legitimate aim of all those who 
concur in the advancement of the sciences. It is 
likewise the aim of each science in particular. 
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and especially of morality^ legislaiiony poliiicst 
and genuine philosophy. 

The object of morality is to teach man wherein 
consists that happiness the acquisition of which 
is his general aim ; to direct him in the choice 
of the particular aims which he ought to propose 
to himself, according to circumstances, to attain 
happiness, and to {K>int out to him the best ways 
of accomplishing these different aims. 

The proper ohjtct of politics is to render 
a nation prosperous at home, and respected 
abroad. 

Besides the general and common aim which we 
have assigned to all the sciences, each art and 
each science has its particular object or njm, 
which ought to be thoroughly studied by him 
who wishes to become a proficient in it, to im- 
prove its methods, or to extend its sphere. 

In natural philosophi/y whose object is a know- 
ledge of the phsenomena of nature, the experi- 
ments in which our various instruments are em- 
ployed are nothing but imitations of those phe- 
nomena, the aim of which is to unfold to us their 
causes. 

The essential principle and aim of the imita* 
live arts is not only to produce representations of. 
objects, but also to give to those representations 
ideal beauties, the association of which is capabl 
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of moving the soul as much, op even moife, than 
the real presence of the object imitated* 

The aim of the musician and his an is to ex- 
cite in the soul emotions and feelings which have 
a general analogy with those which would be 
caused by physical and moral objects, the im- 
mense variety of which does not admit of the 
production of an exact imitation. 

In the dramatic arty the object or aim of tra-* 
gedy is, by means of the situations and sentiments 
which it imitates, powerfully to afifect the ima- 
gination of the spectator, which, being moved, 
works upon the passions of pity and terror by 
the natural and necessary effect of the sympa- 
thy subsisting between the fiiculties of the 
soul. 

The chief atm of oratory is to persuade rather 
than to convince, and to incline the auditors to 
what is just, though often contrary to their 
opinions and their passions. 

The course usually pursued in the sciences, 
and in common life, not being directed towards 
a fixed object, is in this case, as Bacon observes, 
but a perpetual turning round, an agitation with- 
out aim or end. It is of importance in every 
kind of study, labour, and action, to keep an aim 
steadily in view, and to take for that mm practice 
and results. 
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The law of aims is of general applicatioi^ like 
tliat of the point of support and all the pie- 
ceding laws. 

The aim is the goal or point of arrival towards 
^hich we tend, as the point of support or base 
is the point of departure* These two laws are 
closely connected with one another. 

The law of the point of support^ that of causes^ 
and the two laws of the cbain and of gradation^ 
teach us in every undertaking and every thing to 
watch with care over its commencement and its 
progress, which is frequently imperceptible ; and 
the law of aims warns us to consider the end. 

We ought always to know exactly the point 
from which we set outy and to ask ourselves what 
poiiU we are desirous of arriving ct. But> in 
order to attain the end or aim which we propose 
to ourselves^ we ought to study and employ the 
^eans capable of conducting to it. We should 
^Pply the principles of Aristotle's philosophy, 
which consists almost entirely of considerations 
on ends and means^ and on their mutual and ne- 
cesaary connection. Too often we are desirous 
of attaining an endy without possessing the meansy 
which ought always to be proportionale to it. 
^e wish tp produce an effect without having 
studied its law of production. It is a mistake 
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arising from ignorance or disregard of the great 
law of generation or causes^ the law of propor* 
iionsj and the law of aims. In all the operations 
of which the universe is the theatre, the author 
of nature has invariably a determinate aim, a 
fixed point at which he arrives by several diflfer- 
ent ways. He makes a great number of means 
concur in one result. He always combines va- 
rietj/ in the means with unity in the end. 

Every science, every action of human life, 
ought, in like manner, to have a positive and de- 
termined aim. It is in the study and judicious 
choice of these different kinds of aims^ which 
vary according to the science or thing with which 
we are engaged, and in pursuing the best way to 
to attain them, that the exercise of reason chiefly 
consists.* 



* Our transient life on earth is but an and proportioned to the 
nature of the thinking principle which is manifested in lis, to 
the extent and actlyity of our conceptions, and to the boldness 
and insatiability of our desires. Our imaginations and our souls 
require a wider career, an aim more lofty and raofe conformable 
to our destination, which death seems to hide from our feeble 
rision, but which a secret instinct seems to reveal to us. The 
hxw ofainUf duly considered, leads us then, like the other laws, 
to the cheering hope of a future life, the noble prerogatire of 
an immortal soul. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Montesquieu observes, that ^^the haosj in 
their most extensive signification^ are the neees* 
sarjf relations which arise out of the nature of 
things.** He thus points out their source very 
accurately ; but I vrill venture to assert that he 
has not defined their essence, and v^hat they really 
are, with equal precision. The laws which really 
spring firom the nature of things are rules of 
actionj or the rules according to which bodies act* 
This definition, as well as that of Montesquieu, 
correctly applies to each of our general laws. All 
these laws, which fit, as it were, into one another, 
appear to form a vast whole, and to fiimish solid 
bases and well-cemented foundations. They mu- 
tually join and link into one another : they fiir- 
nish each other with reciprocal points of support* 
The want of a point of support is a necessary 
relation^ which springs from the nature of bodies, 
and is applicable to all beings. It is a general 
rulej to which we ought to conform our actions, 
by always giving to them a solid base and a rati- 
onal and usefiil aim. The aim is also a kind of 
point of support^ towards which we direct our 
course. 

These laws proceed by gradation^ and conduct 

F 
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US from the known to the unknown ; gradation^ 
though frequently imperceptible to our view^ or 
apparently very sudden and rapid, being a neees* 
sarj/ relatiatti common to all the operations of 
nature and of man. They are like distinct and 
luminous points, the union of which composes a 
great mass of truths and a kind of central focus. 
They make ]i)eneficial and productiye exchanges 
between one another; and to enable us to advance 
in a gradual but sure manner towards a clearly 
indicated end (the improvement of our fiiculties 
by a betteremploymentof our time, or happiness); 
they furnish us with instruments, levers, methods, 
and means of direction and operation in the 
three departments, physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, which embrace man and the universe. 

These general laws are susceptible of being 
studied and observed in all the sciences, in all 
situations, and especially in the moral and poli- 
tical relations, and in society. We meet with 
them every where : their action is universal ; 
and they are never violated with impunity. Each 
in his sphere may examine, verify, and t&ke 
them for rules and guides. Private and common 
life, public afibirs, political events, legislation^ 
diplomacy^ commerce^ agricullure^ manufactures^ 
tlie mechanical arls, the military art^ medicine^ 
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education^ tlie stienceSf the Ji$fi arts ; and, above 
all, the great art of employing time^ which 
can alone advance all the others^ alike afford 
occasions and means of applying them. 

To conclude, our general laws furnish the rea- 
son and the understanding with instruments, which 
may be employed well or ill, according as the 
reason is more or less sound, and the understand- 
ing more or less enlightened ; for the best things 
are liable to be spoiled by the use which is made 
of them. It behoves us, above all, to determine 
with precision what we ought to aim at, to rectify 
and fix the will^ which is the chief point of sup* 
port in moral conduct ; and then to acquaint it 
with the various uses which may be made of these 
instruments; Such is the twofold object of the 
following work, in which the general principles 
that have here been laid down will be successively 
applied and put in practice. It is principally in 
this point of view that the ideas developed in this 
Introduction are connected with the Essay on 
the Art of Employing Time. 



r 2 
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AppUeation of the Twelve preceding General 

Lam to the particular Conduct of Life ; 

for the Use of young Persons. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate some of the 
most important applications of our twehe general 
lawsy With espedal reference to the employment of 
time and to the conduct of life^ that we may put 
a compass, as it were^ into the hands of youth, 
for whom this woik is particularly designed. 
^ Here," we would say to them, ^ you have sure . 
and positive rules, which you may consult with 
benefit in all the critical circumstances in which 
you may stand in need of counsel and support." 

1. Law of the Point of Support. Take a 
reasonable poini of support^ the point of possi* 
bility. Fix yourself upon real bases, which it 
behoves you to lay down solidly, while examining 
with care your mind, yourfiu;ulties, your situ- 
ation, and your duties. This calm and delibe- 
rate scrutiny will preserve you from the illusions 
of an ardent imagination, which frequently ex- 
aggerates means and powers, which exalts the 
desires and hopes, which generates vague, false, 
and ambitious conceptions, and ui^es into the- 
ories, abstractions, and the region of chimeras 
and extravagance. In all things take care to 
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liave a base^ fixed principles^ a poini of suppori; 
know ihe point firom which you set out, and be 
sure that sound reason and sober views, properiy 
connected and combined, and mutually supporting 
one another, govern your resolutions and your 
plan of Ufe, and r^ulate your actions. 

2« Imw of Causes or Generation. Study with 
care the daily, and often almost imperceptible, 
causes of the changes in your health, of the greater 
or less .vigour and energy of your physical, moral, 
^and intellectual constitution, and you will dis- 
cover that the good and evil which succeed each 
other in life, in your pleasures and your pains, 
depend almost always upon yourself, and you 
will become, to a certain degree, the arbiter and 
governor of your destiny. There is no effect with" 
out cause. In every thing, causes thoroughly 
studied, investigated, and appreciated, extend 
ad infinilum our power over ourselves, over other 
men, and over things. 

3. JLaw of the Umoersal Chain. Never lose 
aght of the intimate connection that exists be« 
tween the different elements of which man is 
composed. The debility of your body robs your 
heart and mind of their energy; and the. want of 
vigour in the mind B,nd soul subjects the bodj/ to the 
most disgraceful propensities, and the most bane* 

fS 
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ful passions. When the lody languishes and the 
mind is enfeebled, the 90ul also droops : when 
the soul is paralysed and the body enervated, the 
mind sinks along with them. Thus man is a 
whole, the tliree elements of which, necessary to 
one another, are by their nature blended and 
intermingled: — an important truth,' but which 
* is too much disregarded. All things are con- 
nected together in the human individual as in 
the universe. 

4. Law of Gradation. On observing that strict 
continuity which is manifested in the individual 
being, and in the totality of beings, habituate 
yourself to go through the links of the chain and 
the steps of the ladder with progression and gra- 
dation^ without attempting to hurry or force any 
thing before its due time. A proper circumspec- 
tion, which is not incompatible with presence of 
mind, which never lets slip the fiivourable oppor^- 
tunity, but proceeds with prudence, method, and 
deliberation, will preserve you from the rocks 
upon which superior talents themselves frequently 
strike. It will teach you to avoid that eager im- 
patience, that rash imprudence, that indiscreet 
precipitation, too common in the young, and 
which, by urging them to attempt to grasp every 
thing, prevent them from seizing, or at least from 
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retaining any thing. These dangeroufl qualities 
voiild have no other effect than to exhaust your 
en^gies to no purpose, and to destroy that indi- 
vidual power, which each ought to be anxious to 
extend, augment, and consolidate. Evertf thing 
in nature is succession and gradation. Learn to 
obey this general laWy and to take it for the rule 
ofjonr conduct. 

5. Law of Division and Re^union. First divide 
the things which your body and your mind design 
to undertake, for the purpose of afterwards duly 
arranging and re^uniting them; but aspire not 
with foolish presumption to do every thing at 
once. Take up one by one the physical habits 
whidi you think it beneficial to contract, or those 
of v^hich you design to break yourself; the moral 
observations which you make on yourself or your 
fdlow-creatures ; the studies^ sciences^ methods j 
with which you would enrich your mind ; and the 
difibrent portions of life, which you are desirous 
of employing to the best advantage : then con- 
nect and combine these habits, these observations, 
these acquirements, these results of the various 
uses of each of your days, in order to form a 
whole out of them, and to direct them to one ob- 
ject — the melioration of your condition, or your 
physical, moral, and intellectual improvement--- 

F 4 
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in a urord, yoar happhuss. Divishn and re'union 
are two indispensable means for introducing order 
into our ideas and actions, and may be considered 
as two generating principles, which must act first 
alternately, . then simultaneously, in order to be 
productiye. 

6. Law of Exchangeu Establish beneficial 
exchanges between your different fiu^ulties, which 
ought by turns to assist one another. Let your 
physical powers resign, in some measure, their 
influence to the moral and intellectual power, 
when the latter ought to act; and let them in 
their turn borrow its energy and intensity, when 
a physical object claims your exclusive attention 
and all your means, those of the passions or mo- 
ral affections, those of the mind or the thinking 
fikculty, and those of the body. All is exchange 
between men and between otker beingij as well 
as in man himself between the different fiusulties 
of which he is constituted. Exchanges, which 
may be cpnsidered as the soul of society, or the 
basis of justice, morality, and the social relations, 
are a necessary principle of creation. Concur^ 
rencej the result of exchanges, is a principle of 
power* 

7. Law of Equilibrium, ar the Due Mean. 
Take great pains to restrain your soul, your &f 
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ctilties, your paasioiis, yocnr desires, your temper, 
within prqper bounds, and use not your powers 
unless with moderuHan^ keeping them in equiU" 
brium^ and attempering one by the other, instead 
of abudng and destroying them by baneiiil ex- 
cesses. — In all thing$ nbserve a due mean. This 
is the real point of wisdom and virtue. Siai 
medio virtus. 

8. Law of Action and Redaction. Alternate 
motion and rest are requisite for the diflerent ia- 
cnlties of man, if he would husband and preserve 
dieir aiei]gy. They have a reciprocal action and 
reliction upon one another, as we have obser^ted 
in treating of the universal chain. Evfry thing 
in nature (and especially in morals and politics) 
It subjtct to the general law of action and re* 
attiony or attemale motion. 

9. hmo of the Mixture of Good and KviL 
Whilst indelibly impressing upon your mind thi^ 
truth, numberless proofe of which every where 
present themselves to your view, namely, that 
there is in all human things a universal mixtune 
of good end evil (which is a connection of things 
with iBtm, iind a necessari/ relation in our con- 
dilioii), learn to separate truth from error, which 
freqileAtly differ only in a delicate and almost 
imperceptible shade. Your judgment will Be 

F 5 
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nore steady and more sound, your reason more 
clear, your mind more accessible to truth. Leant 
too, on all occasions, to derive some advantage 
even from adverse circumstances; and form for 
yourself a practical philosophy to serve for a 
shield acrainst the accidents of all kinds to which 
nature and fortune expose you. Acquire the 
happy knack of looking, even in the misfortunes 
that may befal you, at the most favourable aspect 
which they can present. The doctrine of op/«- 
misnff or that whatever is, is best, confined within 
due limits, contributes materially to human hap- 
piness. Every thing on earth has to a certain 
degree its good and its bad side. 

Acquire also from the particular consideration 
of mistakes an habitual disposition not to form 
your opinion of persons and things till you have 
subjected them to a strict and scrupulous exa- 
mination. Tou will thus avoid misconceptions^ 
the rock on which the human mind uaually splits, 
the unfortunately too prolific cause o^ vices and 
crimes, of prejudices and errors, of individual 
and general calamities. You vnll learn above all 
to show an indulgent toleration in examining the 
different opinions of others, who are commonly 
warm partisans or bitter enemies of certain per- 
sons or doctrines, only because they have con- 
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ceived imperfect, incomplete, and coniequently 
fidse notions of them, by looking at them in a 
single point of view. Mistakes, arising from want 
of reflection or ignorance, produce the greater 
part of our fiiults and misfortunes. 

10. luao of Obiiaeles eowoeried inio Meam of 
Success* Most persons have an imagination that 
is ingenious in tormenting them, (ind the mis- 
directed activity of which often changes the elt* 
ments of preservaiion and the means of happiness 
into instruments of ruin and catamiiym Tou ought, 
on the contrary, to strive to vanquish all obstacles 
by the efforts of cool and sober reason, in order 
to convert them into means of success : this is the 
triumph of wisdom and genius. Accustom your* 
self to bear with patience crosses, reverses, vicis- 
situdes, misfortunes, which are useful to try for« 
titude, to strengthen virtue, to excite talent, to 
set in action the springs of the mind and soul, to 
enlighten, instruct, and improve by the lessons of 
ei(perience. Everjf inconvenience and everjf ob* 
itacle may be converted^ in some measure, into an 
dement and medium of success ; or at least we 
may in all cases derive from them some advan- 
tages.* 

* Cardaii^ a pliUosopher of the fifteenth ceatiiryy pablkhed « 
treatiie, mtitiiled: Dt utiUiaU es adPcrtH ct^imula^** On the 
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11. LaxD rf Proportions. Apply also with in- 
telligaice and sagacity to your daily conduct our 
law of proportions or harmonies ^ which ought to 
govern and direct all your actions. Banish fkr 
from you all desires incongruous with your &cul- 
ties. Embark in such undertakings only as are 
rjdairDe or proportionate to your means, and chuse 
the fiivourable moment for executing them pro- 
perly* Ail things are relative. 

IS. Law of Aims. Lastly, never lose sight of 
the aim which you ought to propose to yourself 
in the whole and in the details of life : your jpre- 
servoHony your happiness^ which are composed of 
three elements or particular aims^* healthy moral 
improvemenif instruction. In all things there 
should be an aim. That of every prudent man is 
his welfiure, his happiness, which he never sepa- 
rates, even for the sake of his interest, from the 
idea of the happiness of otheis.f AU things are 
connected. 
These different lav^,or general rules, profoundly 



benefit to be deriyed from adTcrsky." Beiiis didj sensible of 
tbnTalne of time, be adopted tbis matt/o i^Ttmjpus nua po9^ 
ieiHo^ Mger meut^** Time is my possession, my estate." 

t This great moral truths wMcb ip comiected ^th all our 
general laws, bdongs more especially to the tivee pfteiples of 
tbe oAaftkf excAan^ «#« and acUon uni rc««G<i<m. 
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Studied, not ooofined to an empty and barren 
theory, but reduced to practice, and daily applied^ 
in words, actions, business, undertakings of eveiy 
kind, studies and obsertations, become a sort of 
universal, philosophical, moral, and essentially 
practical cod^ and furnish a compass and rudder 
for steering with safety among the rocks that are 
scattered oirer the ocean of life. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE 

Of the Oekxrjl Law» proposed as the foundation of Afethode 
</ every kind, and ae suecejOibie of an infinite number of practi- 
cai appUcationt in the Arte, Sciencee, general PhUotophy, and 
the Conduct of Life. 

1. Law of the Point of Support.*-^ point of support is requisite 

in every thing. 

2. Law of CtauieB*-^There is no efeet without cause. 

3. Law of tlie Chain. — All things are connected. 

4. Law of Gradation.—^// is series and gradation, 

5. Law of Division and Re-union. — It is necessary to divide and 

re-unite, in order to create'^ Division and re-union are two 
generating principles^ which must be combined in order to 
be productive. 

6. Law of Exchanges and Concurrence.— 7*^e is nothing but 

exchange between men and all other beings-^Exchangea 
are a necessary principle of creation. Concurrence, the re- 
sult of exchanges, is a principle of power. 

7. Law of Equilibrium— ^/iw^ medium should be observed in all 

things. 

8. Law of Action and Re-action, or of the Alternate Motion. 

— /» nature all is action and re-action. 

9. Law of the Unirersal Mixture of Good and Eyil. — AU 

human things are a compound ef good and evil. 

10. Law of Obstacles rendered benefidaL— £v€yy obstacle is 

capable of being converted ittto a medium of success, or at 
least of affording certain advantages to those who under- 
stand the art of turning them to account, 

11. Law of Proportions.—^/^ things are relative. 

12. Law of Aims. — In all things there must be an aim. 
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"Time wwted is ezistenoe, used is life/' 



J. Of Happiness :— the orand Aim 6f Education, and Lies 
— ^Of the Elements of which it is composed. 

The universal tendency to well-being or hap- 
piness is an absolutely general principle in the 
moral world, as the law of gravity in the physical 
world : but, while the physical law impels all 
bodies toward one common centre, the object to* 
ward which the moral law attracts all animated 
beings, appears not to be determined with the like 
precision. It is not encompassed by a narrow 
circle which might prevait the imagination from 
going iMtray, nor bounded by limits clearly defined 
and established for all mankind. It varies with 
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individuals, according to their inclinations, pas- 
sions, and dispositions, their different degrees of 
reason and intelligence, and the different in- 
fluences by which they are actuated. Hence the 
frequent deviations in the moral order, ivhile the 
physical order of nature is in many respects con- 
stant and invariable. It is therefore expedient, 
nay even necessary, to obtain a firmer point of 
support for human v?eakness, a more solid base for 
the edifice of morality, for the felicity of mortals 
on earth, for the chief and most important of 
sciences— the science of happiness. It is requisite 
to determine in a fixed, evident, irrevocable, and 
almost uniform manner, for all men, the essential 
character and nature of the aim toward which they 
ought to tend ; the elements of which real happi- 
ness consists; the exact limits which circumscribe 
it; and the surest and easiest means by which it 
may be attained. 

Happiness J or wetMeing, is the universal aim 
of education and life with the human species in 
general, and vndi each individual in particuhir : 
but thou^ all men necessarily tend toward this 
aim, either by reflexion or by instinct, and though 
there ts no rational being but desires to be happy, 
]pet the greater number know not in what happi- 
ness really consists, and pay dearly for this bccnefiil 
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ignonuice. Some, agitated by restless passions, or 
misled by seductive illusions, weary thonsehresui 
a toilsome, distant search of it, when they might 
easily find it in their very path* Others, by a still 
m(»re pernicious mistake, emfdoy the means of rain 
and misery alone for their conservation and fell* 
city.: they destroy while they would preserve 
themselves; they embitter their lives in seeking to 
render them happy* * 

Observation, experience, and reason, seem to 
point out three essential and necessary elements 
of hapfHuess : heaUh of bodj/^ elevatian of mml 
or moralUf/j and cuUivaiion of mind or know* 
ledge. These three elements are the Ifundamental 
bases, but not the only instraroents oi felicity. 
Several other means of happiness, secondary and 
accessory, though highly important in themselves, 
are connected with, and necessarily dependent on, 
these three primary causes* Fortune, fisr exam- 
ple, the object of such ardent desire, and fire* 
quently^ reputed the highest good, must at first 
have been the lot of hinii only who knew how to 
acquire it by his labour and his talents, by the 
twofold exertion of body and mind, by the esteem 
and confidence which his moral qualities had in- 
spired. If it has been transmitted by inheritance^ 
it cannot be preserved but by discreet conduct. 
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and by a spirit of pnidence, regularity, and eco- 
nomy. Be its origin what it may, it confers pure, 
genuine, extensive and diyersified pleasures on him 
only in whom are combined the advantages of a 
Mound mindj a well-regulated toulj and a cultivated 
tmdrrstandingm Wealth, like power, honours 
and reputation, is a meatfy but not an end: it 
afibrds real and solid advantages to him who 
knows how to make a proper use of it for himself 
and others; but it cannot singly bestow happi* 
nessy and is valuable only when accompanied by 
the three means above-mentioned. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, a man possessed of an immense 
fortune, but amidst his wealth tormented by dis- 
ease, immersed in the grossest ignorance, destitute 
of morality and feeling, and consequently a 
stranger to the delights of friendship, the charms 
of society, the pure pleasures of love, and those with 
which the arts and sciences embellish life: how 
could such a person be happy ? All the other 
possessions that excite our desires are in the same 
predicament : none of them is of any value with- 
out health, which enables us to enjoy them; 
without tranquillity and dignity of soul, evenness 
of temper and disposition, or a good moral consti- 
tution, which aUbrd the double advantage of 
having friends who increase our happiness by 
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sharing it with us, and of standing well with our- 
selves; lastly, vdthout culture and elevation of 
mind, or knowledge, which qualifies us the better 
to appreciate all Hhe means of preservation and 
well-being, and confers on them. an additional 
cbarm. 

II. Op the Fundamental Principus op Education and Mo- 

RALmr, OR THE PIR8T LaW OP NATURE, WHICH BINDS AIX 
Men TOGETHER BY THEIR RECIPROCAL INTERESTS. 

The principle of eduealiorij or the science 
which aims at forming men and rendering them 
^appy% is completely embraced in. this law. of 
nature, which is likewise the basis of morality and 
the first link in the social chain : — ^^ It is in the 
reciprocal well-being of each of the individuals 
composing society that each individually and all 
together can find happiness, and the means of me- 
liorating their condition; or, the particular in- 
terest of each tends naturally, and by the force of 
things, to identify itself with the general interest." 
He must be thoroughly convinced of this truth 
who seeks demonstrations of it in the circum- 
stances which preceded and attended the forma- 
tion of societies in their successive periods of 
improvement, and in their present state of civili- 
sation. 

Man is naturally a social being. Society is as 
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necessary to him as die air he breathes. He 
never can, with impunity, separate himself from 
his kind, and seek an exclusive happiness* The 
individual welfare, and the public welfiure, are two 
things which cannot be divided. A judicious 
employment of the means of our own preservation, 
and that of |he great social family to which we 
belong, which tends to produce in each ofushealthy 
and robust bodies^ zvell'regulated souli^ and ex- 
ponded and cultivated understandings^ leads at the 
same time to happiness and virtue. The latter is 
the conformity of our will and actions with the 
welfiure of our fellow-creatures, or with the pub- 
lic wel&re, from which our particular wdfiue 
results. All these things have a necessary con- 
nexion with one another. We thus view the 
question of happiness in a more correct and com- 
prehensive manner, and never separate private in- 
terest firom the general interest of mankinds 

IIL Of tbbee Powers or FACwnBS, which may bb dis- 

UNGUISHED IN MaN, AND THE DEVELOPMENT AND PERFECT 

Harmony of which are necessary for his Happiness. 

The personal well-being of each individual, and 
the fiiculty of contributing to the happiness of 
others, which essentially belongs to it, result from 
the concurrence and perfect hai*mony of the three 
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distinct powers, which, according to the reoeiTed 
opinion, compose and constitute man :"— 

1. The hearty or the moral instinct, which pro* 
duces actions ; 

2. The mindy or the conception and intelligence 
which combines and directs them ; . « 

3. The bod^y or the physical powef, which exe- 
cutes them. 

If these three powers, or fiu;nlties, were not 
simultaneously exercised and developed by edu- 
cation, man would possess neither personal hap- 
piness, nor the means of contributing to the hap- 
piness of others. 

If the body be not sound and robust, the hap- 
piness of the individual is impaired ; the mind 
loses its vigour, and the soul iu energy. An ever 
precarious state of health does not permit a person 
either to devote his attention to the sciences, or 
to be serviceable to others and to himself. 

If the mind be not cultivated by instruction, 
«ian, brutalized and degraded, renounces his 
noblest privilege; he is cut off from the most 
wcimis pleasures, and the moBt solid wealth* 

If the soul be not fraught with a sense of its 
dignity, nor elevated to the level of its noble des- 
tmation ; if the heart be not tender and generous ; 
t^ysical strength and the talents of the mind are 
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Tain advantages, ivhich, when ill directed, are 
frequently injurious to society in general, as vrell 
as to him who possesses merely to abuse them. 

V. Of TBS THSEE POINTS OF VUIW IN WHICH THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF Life ought to be considered. 

In order then to be happy, we ought to turn our 
physical^ morale and intelleclual faculties to due 
advantage. Theirs/, which comprehend bodily 
Iiealth and a sound constitution, require keeping 
up by daily and moderate exercise ; walking or 
riding, manual occupations, habits of cleanliness, 
sobriety, and temperance, and abstinence from 
every kind of excess. The second are connected 
with the practice of virtue, nobleness and purity 
of soul, and the serenity of a conscienc^clear and 
void of reproach; that delicious serenity which 
springs from the good we do and the evil from 
which we abstain. In this respect there is im- 
planted in our hearts a secret and unexception- 
able instinct, a moral sense which speaks to all 
men, a warning voice, to the suggestions of which 
they ought to listen, and v^hose advice they should 
follow. Lastly, the intellectual faculties are not 
developed and improved without a careful culti- 
vation of the mind, and studies judiciously adapted 
to one another. 
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The whole consists in these three things : to 
acquire at the same time a sound constitution, 
good moral habits, upright sentiments, and i^ cor« 
rect mind, accustomed to think, and capable of 
discerning what is good and usefiil. These three 
elements of happiness belong to him who devotes 
all his thoughts and all his moments to the pur. 
pose of acquiring and preserving them. 

For these reasons we shall distinguish three dif- 
ferent objects in education, and we shall consider, 
under these three points of view, the employment 
of life, and the aim which every wise man ought to 
propose to himself. 

V. Of the term Education, in its most umiteo and most 

* 

COMPREHENSIVE SIGNIFICATION. 

Education^ in the most limited sense of the 
word, is but the apprenticeship oflife^ or the con- 
duct of an individual during the first portion of 
his existence ; for we exist a long time without 
living, and when we begin to live we are not 
capable either of guiding or governing ourselves. 
But real education, taking the term ii\ its most 
extensive sense-^that education, whose precepts 
and benefits man can apply to himself commences 
more especially at that period of life when reason 
receives its first expansion, when the soul essays. 
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if I may be allowed the expression, its powers 
and its inclinations, when the mind acquires .▼!• 
gour and consistency, when the judgment becomes 
matured, when the heart sull preserres its primi- 
tive purity ; when, in short, the youth begins to 
be conscious of what he is, to reflect seriously on 
his destination, and to mark out for himself a plan 
of conduct founded on principles which he has 
thoroughly examined. This second education, 
so powerful, because it is free and voluntary, so 
faluable and so important, because the impres- 
sions which it leaves behind are more durable, and 
commonly fix our opinions and sentiments fi>r the 
rest of our lives, may and ought to be continued 
till their latest moments. Solon said, that he 
could not be too old to learn. The wise man, 
who wishes to be happy, never ceases, even at the 
most advanced age, to prosecute his education, 
improvement, and well-being. These three words 
here express the same idea. What, in fact, is 
wisdom but the science of virtue and happiness ? 

Till the latest period of life a man may, if he 
pleases, exert over himself the action and influ- 
ence of his observations, experience, and reason ; 
he may profit by the example and the advice^'' ol 
others, to correct, improve, and instruct himself; 
to tend toward happiness, or to approach it b^ 
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the development and melioration of his physical^ 
moraly and intellectual faculties. 

VI. Of the Value and Economy of Time, considbebd as 
AN Instrument bestowed on Man by Nature. Utility of 
A Method which would enable him to derive the great- 
est POSSIBLE Advantage from it. 

» » 

We have distinguished the three faculties which 
constitute man, and compose the real elements of 
bis happiness. To keep them in an ever increas- 
ing state of energy and action, each individual has 
at hand, and at his disposal, a grand and universal 
instrument, furnished by Nature, namely, TimCj 
an inestimable treasure, which few can duly ap- 
preciate, the greatest part of which they waste in 
frivolous, useless, or pernicious employments, 
while, by the most absurd of inconsistencies, they 
complain of the shortness of life, and yet strive 
themselves to abridge its duration. The time 
that we waste, observes a modern poet, might 
make us immortal : it might do more, it might 
make us happy. 

Whoever is acquainted with the value 'of time, 
and understands the art of employing all his mo- 
ments for his advantage and improvement in the 
three ways here pointed out, doubles his exist- 
ence. By this alone he obtains a great superiority 
over the generality of mankind ; he acquires a real 

G 
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and personal wealthy independent of foitahe and 
circnmstances* 

The proper employment of time is a real science, 
which must be acqmred by study, like other 
human attainments. Time, says Bacon, is one 
of those things, which, when lost, cannot be re- 
covered. If then an easily practicable method 
can be contrived for obtaining all the advantage 
possible from this instrument, such a method will 
not be of less utility than the invention of watches 
and clocks has proved for determining the regular 
division of the different parts of the day and night. 

Before this division of the days into hours, and 
of hours into equal, distinct, and separate inter- 
vals, many moments were lost for want of a stand- 
ard to f^ulate the use of them, by an exact pro- 
portion and a strict economy in their various 
applications. But the pendulum produces only 
a mechanical division of time; the method of 
emplot/ingiime must multiply what the pendulum 
divides. It enables us to find days in hours. 

YIL First CoNDmoN noposBD for ssguuitino the dub 
Employmbmt of Timb. Previous QuBsnoN which it is 

NECESSARY TO ASK OURSELVES BEFORE WE THINK OR ACT: 

** What End will rr answer?" 

Cui bono f ^^ What end will it answer V^ is a 
previous and necessary question, which ought to 
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precede all we do and all we say, ejery procedure, 
aod every kind of occupation. It is easier than 
may be Buppoaed to contract this habit. Every 
man, in his particular art, acquires analogous 
habits without difficulty or efforti by the mere con« 
tinuity of action. The orator, who has exercised 
his talent of extemporaneous declamation, capti« 
Yates, charms, and hurries us along by the cohe- 
rency, the energy, the rapidity of his address. The 
musician, who is a proficient in his art, runs over 
St Quce with a light Md confident touch the cards 
ot keys of an instrument; he caUs forth from it 
hurried -t^Qes, the hanoony of which enchanu us. 
The prattlisedhand of a^painter blends,, by a. haf^y 
BUxttti^ the.yarious tints into a great number of 
GolouiEs,;. which aeem obedient tohis genius* A 
dancer forms regular, and rapid steps, with preci- 
sion although with velocity. We admire the ease, 
the agility, and the accuracy of his movements. 
Habit alrae, and daily practice, produce, these 
i^esults, winch excite our astonishment. Let us 
contrive to attain, by similar practice, by a habit 
easily ac^ired, the like precision, cooibined with 
theMke promfrtitttde, in our moral, conduct. Xiet 
^accustomu our minds to call forth onall.occa- 
SHwiB this brief reflexion— Cut bam? "Of what 
Wnefitj^' which ought to he to us a kipd of 

62 
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familiar and tutelary spirit, ever ready to appear 
when we need its aid. We shall thus acquire 
great presence of mind, and a correctness of 
moral and intellectual views, virhich vrili enable us 
to avoid many faults, indiscretions, inconsiderate 
actions, and an immense and irreparable loss of 
time. "Why should not man, whose noblest pre- 
rogative is reason, make such a continual use of 
that admirable faculty as never to act, or speak^ 
without some fixed aim ? 

But a rule of conduct, in order to produce real 
and salutary effects, must be adapted to the weak- 
ness and levity unfortunately belonging to the 
human mind. It is necessary to fortify man 
against the inconveniencies and dangers attached 
to his nature. We shall therefore strengthen 
the first condition, by a second of equal import- 
ance. 

VIII. Second Condition. — A daily Examination madb re- 
gularly EVERY Morning and Evening of the Employ- 
ment of the preceding Day. 

Every person anxious to make himselfbetter^ 

and to promote his happiness, should daily devote 

a few moments, either before he retires to rest^ or 

in rising in the morning, to a retrospect of what 

' he has done, said, heard, and observed during the 
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preceding day. This rapid review will occapy 
precisely a. portion of time which is otherwise lost 
by all mankind, but which, by this method, is 
gained and employed in the most beneficial man- 
ner. Seize this moment, which seems to ]}e 
marked out by nature, and which social life itself 
always allows you to dispose of as you please, to 
examine your soul, to recollect all that you haye 
seen, remarked, learned,, all that you have said 
wisely or unwisely, usefully or uselessly, to the 
benefit or detriment of your body, mind, and 
heart. Demand of yourself a strict account of 
the employment of all your moments during the 
preceding twenty-four hours. Ask, as it were, 
this question of each day that has just passed :— 
^^ In what respect hast thou promoted my physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual improvement ; in a 
word, my happiness ? I made thee my tributary, 
hast thou paid thy debt ?" Consider time as a 
farmer, whom you bind down to pay a certain 
rent, by a lease, the conditions of which he must 
strictly fulfil, or as a person of whom you have a 
right to exact a certain toll or duty. This toll, 
or this rent, is to be paid at each fixed term.* 

* Tone may also be considered as a moral being, which, ever 
present and ever fugitive, seems every moment to say to us : 

gS 
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Life thus becomes an equally agreeable and in- 
strucliTe journey, in which no lesson is feijgotten, 
no example lost: eTery moment is rendered 
ffubservient to health, the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or moral improvement* Can it be doubted 
that this method, pursued with constancy and 
perseverance, would produce effects, slow; imper- 
ceptible, and progressive, it is true, but not the 
less certain and in&Uible i 

IX, TmBaXomimoN,— A.iauTiSN .3qMMA«y. of thb^daily 
Account of Deeds and Vf<fSDSf or U»b of an Ana- 
LYTicAL Journal. 

LiET US add a third condition to the twaformer* 
It is impossible to guard man.too much against 
his own inconstancy, or to confirm him too 
Strongly in a habit that is acknowledged to be 
good and beneficial. 

The mind would not wander in the proposed 
examination ; it would be circumscribed within 



** Here I am, sdze me I" and who, while flying, asks this ques- 
tion : ** What use have yon made of me? what adrantagd haw 
yott derited from the moments that I hare giren yon in my 
ooozae ?" How many would be obliged to answer in the words 
of the emperor Titus, when reproaching himself for suffering- « 
day to pas^ without doing a good action : DUmperdidi'^" I hsTe 
lost a day." 
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a very narrow space of time, all the occunmcee of 
which.would.be still recent and fresh in the me* 
mory ; and it WQnld. confine its attention to the 
three branches which we have determined. This 
hahit>' however, n^ight not be pursued with assi- 
duity ; a person might relax and become careless ; 
be might not be alivays equally scrupulous in fol* 
lowing the. gradual, progress which he has made, 
or in guarding egainst aa involuntary negligence, 
by which he would, soon be led away firom the 
object. 

We must not therefore lisoit oursdves to an act 
of mere meditation, and reflection, but habituate 
ourselves to fix the results of them in writing in a 
book, in which it would be necessary to enter 
only a few lines . every day. By. committing to 
this book a summary of what we have 4one and 
said, and the principal particulars of the employ- 
ment of our time, we shall have a daily analysis 
of our situation and conduct, a kind of thermo- 
meter, indicating the different degrees and varia« 
tions of temperature in the physical, moral, and 
intellectual constitution. 

<^ Why," says Condillac, in his excellent 
Treatise on EducaiUm^ ^do we not direct the 
attention of a child, or of a youth, to what passes 
within him when he reasons and forms opinions, 

q4 
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when he feels desires, when he has contracted 
habits? Why do we not point out to him the 
occasions on which he has employed his facilities 
to advantage or disadvantage, and teach him by 
his own experience to manage them better? 
When he has been led to these first observations, 
he will exercise his fiu:ultie8 with more skill ; he 
will in consequence be soUcitpus to exercise them, 
and will gradually acquire a habit of this exer- 
cise.'.' Such is the great and inestimable advant- 
age of the proposed analysis. 

. The necessity which a person imposes on him- 
self to write regularly a few lines every day occu- 
pies five, . or, at the utmost, .ten minutes, every 
morning after he has risen, and is compatible 
with all the circumstances of life. 

, This method, which at first view, may appear 
tedious and troublesofne, but which habit and a 
firm resolution will soon render simple and easy, 
is already pursued in the army, where the sub- 
alterns daily deliver to their superior officers, and 
these to the colonel of the regiment, an accurate 
report of all that has passed in their respective, 
companies. This practice is not interrupted even 
when nothing new has happened; a continual, 
vigilance and rigid discipline are thus maintained. 
Are we then less interested in watching over our« 
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seWes than an officer in waiiching dyer his men?* 
Does not siich a practice, appGed to our indiyidiial. 
lifej and the employment of. our time, promise the 
greiatest advantages? Is it not calculated to keep 
all our &culties in a state of tranquillity, equi-. 
librium, and harmony ? 

X. Recapitulation op the three Pabts oe Coditions 

OP THE proposed MeTHOD. 

The triple habit of saying and doing nothing 
without asking ourselves : Of what benefit will it 
be? of accounting to ourselves, night ^md momr 
ing, for the use we have made of the preceding 
day; and of committing the substance of this 
account to v^riting, constitutes the basis of the 
proposed method, all the results of which it is 
now our business to develop, and to enable the 
reader to calculate and appreciate. 

XI. Of three PRINCIPAL Advantage^ which the Practice 
OF this. Method cannot fail to produce. 

We shall first remark, that the continual prac- 
tice of this method must necessarily produce three, 
principal advantages : 

1. Health is not impaired, at least, not by our 
awn fault. Now, most of the diseases with which 
men are afflicted, and which deprive them of the 
free disposal of great part of their lives, ai;e occa- 

g5 
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sioned by tbeir own &iik,*and are the ofipring of 
their negligence^ their pusions, or their exceseea. 

9.' The soul i% not debased* As 4t watches 
OTer itself with conttnnal solidtade, the primitive 
purity of its essence is not corrupted by the inter- 
course with mankind, or by the contagion of bad 
examples. Peace and dignity of soul, constantly 
preserved with care, prevent the physical consti- 
tution from being impaired and disturbed by 4he 
influence of malignant and corrosive passions, and 
the understanding from being beclouded, and 
warped from its natural direction, by the anxiety 
and care which accompany repentance and re- 
morse. Such is the intimate connexion of morals 
with the two other branches of education. 

In nature all is gradation. Ma^, equally sua- 
cq;)tible of being well or ill, good or bad, ignorant 
or enlightened, does not arrive at any of these 
three states but by a slow and insensible progres- 
sion. It depends upon himself to turn this pro- 
gression to his advantage. The rule which he 
has adopted, not to su&r a day to pass without 
summoning all its moments before the bar of rea- 
son, to examine whether they hav% been bene- 
ficially or uselessly emjdoyed, never allovfrs vicious 
habits time to take root. If he has occasionally 
been diverted from the real road to health, 
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Wisdom, and haj^ness, he p er c e i fc t hit miitthe 
soon enough to retom to it without difficulty. 
He caa judge eY&f day if any peicq>tible alter* 
ation has taken pkce in his constitution; if the 
soul has aay thing vheremth to repioaeh itself^ 
any thing unworthy of Sand calculated to debase 
it ; if the cultivaticm of the i^ind has been n^« 
lectod or misdisected; or, on the oc)ier hand, he 
can remark, from day to day, some progress in the 
development of the powers of the body, in the 
elevation and dignity of the sentiments of the soul, 
and in the useful application of the intellectual 
faculties, or the thinking power. 

So &r from a moment of life being lost or mis- 
employed, every instant is put out, as it were, at 
high interest, and produces a revenue, results of 
preservation, improvement, and happiness* 

Let us now admit thai most person^ for want 
of knowing the value of time, spend unprofitably 
about a third of each day, either by an excessive 
prolongation of the hours spent in eating, drink- 
ing, and sleep, or in play, or other frivolous and 
frequently pernicious occupations, and we shall 
find that the proposed method, which gives to a 
young man one-third of his life lost by all others, 
confers oa him the advantage of numbering thirty 
years appropriated to his improvement, his i^ 
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struction, and his happiness, during the same space 
of time that has produced th<e vest of miankind a 
result or revenue of no more than twenty years. -If 
we how consider that the strict economy which* 
directs the application of his time allows a greater- 
profit to be derived even from that portion of it 
which is usefully spent, >we shall admit that the 
difl^xence or proportion of ten years in thirty, in* 
favour of the person who practises our method, is 
rather! below than above the truth. 

XII. Of several excellent Habits also rbsultinc from' 
THE Use of this Method, and tending to the .Improtb- 

MENT OF Man in the three Ways above-mentioned. 

^ ... - 

Such a person, moreover, contracts the .follow- 
ing habits, which are connected with the three 
principal results of which we have treated : 

1. Of doing nothing that is hurtiiil to his.con-^ 
stitution,and of pursuing the regimen best adapted 
to the preservation of his health ; 

3. Of watching over himself; 

3. Of destroying or gradually correcting his 
defects; * 

4. Of studying and learning to know mankind ; . 

5. Of chusing his friends, and associating pre- . 
ferably and exclusively, as far as his situation 
permits, with those in whose company he can : 
gain improvement and information ; 
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6^ Of turning to account ^all those with whom 
he may happen to be for his instruction and im- 
provement ; 

7. Of speaking little and always to the purpose/ 
and of being able to be silent and to keep a 
secret ; 

8; Of observing and reflecting, of maturing his 
reason, and of appropriating to himself the expe* 
rience and knowledge of others ; 

9. Of exercising his memory ; 

10. Of analysing with precisipn ; 

ll.'Ofwritingwith ease, and forming at once 
his judgment and his style; i 

12. Of appreciating the value of time, and. liv- 
ing much more than the. rest of mankind, who 
frequently waste purposely, and from listlessness,' 
a great number of: hours every day, and many 
years in the course of their lives. * 

liastly, he frames for hi^iself fixed and invari- 
able rules of conduct, the fruit of experience, and 
reflection. He refers every thing to his physical, 
moral, and; intellectual improvement, to his uti- 
lity, to his well-being, considered in these three 
points of view. The question ever present to the' 
mii^d and reason— Cui bono?— '^ Of what b^efit' 
IS itr — serves a3 a guide and beacon in all the- 
circumstances and all the situations of life ; it 
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performs the office of a real levers or of a pdni 
qfsupp^rt^ which doables th» power. 

XIIL Of two accessory Conditiows for rbnderino thb 
Method more essentially useful avd beneficiau First 
CoffDmoN :— IHe pRAdncs or josBsivo talUE]^ DlsrmcT 

AND SEPARATE ACCOUNTS, AND ENIERINO IN THEM AS TREY 

, Qcqim TO TQE Mind all jh^ usj^tvi^Obsbrvajioks RBi.AnTE 

TO EITHER OF THE THREE FACULTffiS WHICH MaN OJMHT TO 
IMPROVE. 

Two accessory conditions serf e to complete this 
method* ../... 

The first, is, .to haire, besides the analytical 
summary already mentipned^ three separate books^ 
or. .one book divided into thiee distinct account^ 
in each of*cwhi<^ must be insened thedevelop* 
meats: to be given to each branch, from day to 
daj) as a useful observation or an interesting 
article may present itselfl 

We have laid down this principle : that not a 
day ought to pass without paying its tribute and 
producing some improvement; and we have shown 
in what ways time should be turned to account. 
We ought to avail ourselves of all the means in 
our power for preventing the loss of any portion 
of this treasure, the apfdication of which it is our 
aim to regulate. 
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XIY. Ox, Ti^ jwOj^Povnoiif .of Tm9» narr\^cT » iiw» 

AfF^CATION, of which LiFB is COMFOfBO. 

THB-inibHe oppttel of a state^ and ibe capital 
of «aGh'inditidadl«afe natttiallj ditidedy aaSnith 
hag! slio^im^. ^ioto two: daasea : the^ one compve* 
hcftds -Tthe capital^ property w^oaUed, <or die ca* 
pUol; of .oonsuosption, the disdngaifhuig chaiac- 
teiistio of which; ifl, that it prodaces no income; 
and die other cooristo of eapilel employed in the 
production of revenue. Wemayaleodislbguiflh, 
in another poiait.of view, 'two d^ie&t employ* 
luntoi^f . capital ; the one^ oiramanded by w«nt> 
appiiea U> diing»4>f necessity ; the other is appio* 
prtated indtsonminalely, according to the will of 
tbe- proprietor^ ^either to things of real utility, 
preient, or future, or to objects of mere pleasure 
or fiiyolous luxury, or to wholly useless expenses 
of whim and &ncy. 

The life of every individual may, in like man- 
ner, be divided into two perfectly distinct parts. 
One is devoted to the necessity of procuring the 
n^eans of subsistence ; of attending to professional 
ATOcations ; of performing the functions with which 
he is invested, and the other duties imposed by 
society ; and la9tly of satisfying the various w^ts 
of nature, as required for the preservaticm of man. 
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The second portion is left to the free disposal of 
each person, who can make what use of it he 
thinks proper* 

 The time Employed, in procuring the means of 
subsistence, or in the performance of a duty at- 
tached to a ^situation which we hold, or to our 
social relations, may be considered in the light 
of a capital destined for immediate consumption. 
The use which we make of it applies to' things of 
necessity ; it is commanded by want. 

The disposable portion of time, of which' we 
can make a good or a bad iise at pleasure, is lost 
by many, who spend it in useless, ' frivolous, or 
prejudicial pursuits. It is devoted by otheris to 
the purposes of preserving and developing their 
physical powers, of acquiring information, and 
of improving themselves. With the latter it is a 
kind of capital destined to produce future profit, 
and which also most frequently affords the purest 
and thetnost exquidite pleasure, at the very mo- 
ment when we are employing it. 

Since the whole of life is complosed of these 
two distinct and separate portions, we ought to 
regulate their destination with such exact pro- 
portion, that the first may not encroach on any 
of the moments which can be appropriated to the 
second. We ought eVen to make them simul- 
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taneously concur, for the preient and for the fb» 
lure, in the development of our &culties, directed 
toward that grand end, which is common to the 
whole human race. 

'XV. Necessity op profitino by Circumstances and Men.— 
Advantages that must accrue^ in this respect, from the 
Practice of keeping three separate Accounts for the 
Insertion of the Observations collected in Readino> in 
Company^ in the Events of Life, and Reflection. 

The talent of profiting continually by circum* 
stances and persons is essentially connected with 
the art of making a good use of time. We oiight 
to turn to our advantage and benefit, by means 6f 
tune, considered as a disposable capital, both' 
circumstances and evenisy even when they are not 
&vourable or contrary to our wishes; and the 
persons in whose society we are, and who are 
capable of contributing ' to our instruction and 
improvement. 

The daily journal is not sufficient to produce! 
these results ; it merely gives the assurance that 
the various employments of each interval of twen- 
ty-four hours shalLbe distributed regularly iind 
with strict. economy. Like the faithfiil "servant 
diarged by king Philip to repeat to him every 
morning, ^^ Remember that thou art human V^-^ 
the Journal seems didly to address you in these 
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words : ^^ Remembcgr. tbai jon must accouoi to 
jouoelf fejE' th^houis of which ]rott.fure.abottt. to 
diqpofie." . . 

The use of three separate subordinate joumala 
is of the utmost importance. The three difierent 
aecouniSy contained in these joumalS). are de9igned 
to comprise whatever > seems capaJi>Ie of cootfi- 
buting to the improfement of the three branches 
already specified, and thus arranging it, as it 
w^e, in tliree dtstinct houses, whese it may be 
eeailyrefeoped to and consultedi as oceasipu may 
ariie* Each subject ia to be .tssated itf at an ex- 
tent propcntionate to its utility, :but always iKith 
pre^cisiojo. We. may derive our materials firom 
leading) from the observations whicb society finr^ 
mshes, from the events that pass before us, fitHn 
tfafl dnily Qccurr^cea of lif^ firom our owa feelr* 
ings, and the reflectiotis to which they give rise. 
Experience lies not in tlie fiu:ts themsdves, which 
are not remarked by inattentive and superficial 
men, but in the feeling of those facts, in the sen- 
sation which they excite, and in the duration of 
that sensation. To fix and to renew sensations, 
therefi>re, is to multiply experience.* 



* Since experience does not conaiBt in &ct8, bnl in the feel* 
iag of ibioK hcU, and the senMtion which they excite, if were 
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. XVI. Of tbb Physical Jowsal or Accouvt. 

Tbb joumal- opened ibr the jAysical depart* 
ment wiU embrace all that ocmceniB health.; the 
iQeaotf' cf preserving, it, viftgood I of strongthmiag 
BxAitojffioynBg it, If weak ;'«ad of feauitaig«iiA 
re-eetablishing it, if injured and impairedw li^ 
will form iq time, a valuable body of practical in- 
iormation, and may be intituled : Physical Re^ 
port^ SeaUh-tmd Diseases. 

The science of the preservation of health, to 
which our continental neighbours have giyen the 
name of hygiene^ seems to embrace three prin- 
cipal conditions^ op qualities, concurring in its 
parucplar object : ekanlinessj sobriety^ and lem- 
pcrance.'-^leahUness extends to whatever is used 
hj man, to every thing about him, to his person, 
to his apparel, to his habitation, to all that be 

-  - .- M l - "*^ - 

to be wished titat history, wliichcMigbt to farnuh » gnud ezpt- 
rimeatal and moral coarse of the study of the luiiiian heart, 
were written by men susceptible of feeling strongly themselreSy 
ttd ciqtable of powerfully affecting the feelings of others, 
ffistorians would then transfuse into the souls of their readers 
the sepsations and impressions which were produced by tbe 
events, and which would be renewed in future generations by 
the living pictures of those erents delineated with truth an4 
wei;Ky, and presented in all their freshness to the eyes of 
posterity. 
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touches, to the very air that he breathes.*-^— 
Sobriety attends to the choice and quality of the 
food most &TourabIe to health, and the propor- 
tions in which it ought to be used. Lastly, tern" 
perance^ which comprises continence, aiid which 
is one of the connecting links between the phy- 
sical and moral man, consists in repressing enyy, 
lust, and the malignant passions, which sour the 
temper, disturb the intellectual and moral func- 

* We learn from the nairstive of Cook's voyages that this 
celebrated navigator, who owed part of hia renown to his extra- 
ordinary skill in the art of guiding, governing, and preserving 
men, found means, by the establishment of judicious and severe 
regulations^, to introduce an adnurable degree of cleanliness 
among his crews, and with it almost aU the other virtue^. 
Cleanliness alone, converted into a habit and a want, produced 
among those rough seamen sobriety and temperance, and from 
these flowed almost all the other good moral habits. Order, 
docility, discipline, silence, harmony, and firiendship, prevailed 
among them, conjointly with health of body, and the eontent 
of mind which results from ail these things. Hence Cook lost 
but a very small number of Ms compainions in his long and 
dangerous voyages. 

Persons who have contracted a habit of extreme cleanliness 
hold in abhorrence drunkenness, gluttony, and all the brutal 
passions,' the excesses of which at once disgust the senses and' 
degrade man in the eye of reason. A constant attention to per- 
sonal <deanline88 causes us to feel a higher respect for ourselres, 
and induces a desire to keep our souls pure and well-regulated, 
like our bodies. 
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tionsy and by a necessary consequence derange, 
the regular order of the physical functions also. > 
In the physical journal will be entered, as they 
occur, the principal observations that may result 
from the constant study of, and thorough acquaint- 
ance, with, our constitution. We shall easily 
ascertain by experience, and by close attention to 
ourselves, what thingis agree or disagree with us. 
We shall collect many fiicts worthy of notice 
respecting the differences of constitution observed 
in others ; also concerning the variations of cli- 
mate, gradual and successive, or sudden and irre- 
gular, in the different seasons, in different coun- 
tries, in different days of the year, nay sometimes 
in different parts of the same day; and concern- 
ing the manner in whicli they seem to affect the 
physical constitution. We shall note down, on 
critical and important occasions, the good or ill 
effects of different bodily exercises, practised in 
moderation or to excess; of different kinds of 
food ; of sleep more or less prolonged ; of forced 
vigils ; of extreme application of the mind ; of 
excessive heat; of wet weather, hot and cold; and 
the different influences of variations of diet on the 
temper and character. Lastly, the relations be- 
tween the physical state and the moral state, 
between the physical state and the intellectuid 
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■tate^ and between these three states, considered 
either separately or collectiyely, and in their mu- 
tual action and re-action, will furnish occasion for 
inany particular observations, that will prove use- 
ful and instructive in practice. The art of pre- 
serving health is one of the grand means of eco- 
nomising time and life. 

By pursuing the method here pointed out, a 
l^rson will soon qualify himself to be his own 
physician,* and will be able to chuse with perfect 
-confidence tlie diet,' regimen, and exercises best 
adapted to his constitution. He will at least 
have it iahis power to furnish a physician, in 
case <^ needj with positive information, which 
may materially tend to guide his judgment in 
regard to the mode of treatment proper to be 
pursued^t 

* Aooordittg to Sneloidiu, flie Emperor Tiberius frequenUy 
obseryedy thii^<lie «OQld not- oonceiFe bow k bappesed tbat « 
man of tbirty sbould not be capable of being bis own physiciaB. 

+ If eacb indiyidnal of tbe reflecting and observing class of 
mankind were toke^p an account of tbe state and variations of 
bis bealtb tit certldni^odB« and to eollect-bis temailcs on the 
caoses to: wUck tbe idteotums •f bis Fbf8isal'0on8ti«iBlk>n»' and 
tbe derangenieat or tbe i»-estab1ishm<nt. of. his functiou^ are 
attributable^ sncb psrticular histories of the human body, con- 
sidered in numerous indiyiduals^ would furnish physiology and 
me^cine with useful materials. I presuppose that these histo- 
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He will collect other analogous obflemuions, 
relative to methods easily practicable, and to the 
remedies usually employed in the most common 
disorders. He will practise this precept given, if 
I recollect tightly, by Boerhaaye, — to keep the 
head cooly the feet waftn^ and the body open.^ 
He will be capable not only of managing himself^ 
but also of ^ving occasionally advice serviceable 
to others. The knowledge thus acquired, accord* 
ing to circumstances, either in conversation with 
well-informed persons, or in the examination of 
the different facts witnessed by himself^ will afford 
the twofold tidv&ntage of preserving him fipom 
empirics who make so many dupes and victims, 
and of enabling him to perform acts of bene- 
ficence. " Every man,'* says Hippoerates,^^ i^ould 
strive to aicquire at least a slight tincture of me« 
dieine, which is the art that most nearly concerns 
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ries should bednwii up with care and.fidBlity ; tl^t is to say, 
composed of real and circumstantial facts, accurately obsenred, 
well authenticated, aelected with discernment, and calculated 
to lead to evident consequences, and to luminous and instruc- 
tin results. 

* Old Farr, wthotattaonad thatlig<& of one .lmmdi»4 wl fifty- 
two years, ia fald to hare followed and inculcated these rules 
fw the preserration of health :— " Keep your feet warm by ex- 
ercise, your bead cool through temperance ; never eat till you 
are hungry, nor dHsk but when nature requires it." 
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and (rf* which he may make the most frequent 
lue for his own benefit, or for that of others." 

A military c^Bcer, who is obliged to seek re- 
sources within himself and in the superior ranks 
to' watch cffer the welfiure of those under his. com- 
mand, to expose himself like them to all the 
accidents and all the diseases arising from the 
insalubrity, the inclemency, or frequent change 
and variations of the climate and atmosphere, has 
more need than any other to acquire at least 
general notions on the subject of the art of pre- 
serving health. How would that colonel or ge- 
neral be adored by his men, who should be able 
occasionally to mitigate their sufierings, to guide 
their inexperience in their infirmities, to direct 
the proper applications or mode of treatment in 
cases of emergency that admit not of delay ; and, 
in short, to compensate, by solicitude to relieve 
their afflictions, for the necessity which his duty 
imposes of appearing prodigal of their lives ! 

XVII. Of the Moral Journal or Account. 

The moral journal or account will contain all 
that relates to the moral conduct, the duties to 
be performed, the virtues to be practised, and the 
means of being constantly satisfied with ourselves, 
and at peace with our own consciences. It should 
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contain a kind of expenmenUd course an men 
and society^ a real course of practical moralityi 
aad may bear this title: Moral Report; Study 
of myself and Knowledge of the human heart; 
Review of my own life. 

To this journal we should consign the results 
of the observations made on our own characterS| 
which we thus learn to study and become tho- 
roughly acquainted with. We penetrate into the 
deepest recesses of our hearts, into the secrets of 
our propensities and inclinations, of our most 
hidden affections, of our defects, and of our vices; 
we create within ourselves a reason and a con- 
science, which are ever enlightened, active, and 
powerful. We acquire a thorough knowledge of 
ourselves and of men in general, a salutary com- 
mand, in the first place, over our own will and 
passions^ and, in the next, over others. We 
collect a number of curious and instructive par- 
ticulars connected with morals. We record and 
preserve the really useful and practically appli- 
cable reflections, which daily occur to us ; the 
principles and rules of conduct which we deem 
it right to adopt ; the portraits and characters of 
persons whom we have thought worthy of notice ; 
the varied, frequently delicate and almost imper- 
ceptible shades of the human heart, exhibited in 

< 
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all the conditions and situations of life. We fix 
in writing fi>r our benefit and instruction remark* 
able traits* acts of courage, disinterestedness, he- 
roism, and virtue ; acts of cowardice, knavery, 
pufflllanimity, and treachery; interesting and re- 
markable anecdotes ; new and ingenious ideas : 
in short, all that relates to characters, manners, 
and customs — to the knowledge of the world, an 
essential part of education. 

By pursuing this method of observing, and 
fiiithfiiUy recording all that is worthy of notice in 
your daily intercourse with your fellow-creatures, 
you surprise nature in the fiict; you delineate 
persons and events, whose characteristic forms and 
features you preserve with cigre, and you easily 
catch the likeness. You follow the order recom- 
mended by Bacon for gradually forming an excel- 
lent treatise of practical morality. You place 
each truth| which is to serve as a rule of conduct, 
immediately after the description or sketch of the 
most painfiil disease for which it points out the 
remedy. Your very fitults and misfortunes serve 
to instruct you ;* the faults and misfortunes of 
others become ever present lessons, which, in due 
time and place, you do not fail to put in practice. 

* ApplicaUon of the Ixao of Obsiackt. 
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You Study the human heart in your own and 
in the hearts of your fellow-creatures ; you pene« 
trate into all the secrets of their desireSi and of 
yoar own passions ; you seize these, as it were, 
in their flight, and paint them to the lift. 

^^At that moment,*' says a modem writer, 
^^ when the soul, divided between sensation and 
reflection, begins to be so tranquil as to feel itsdf 
agitated, and is capable of scrutinizing all its 
impressions; if man were then to commit to 
paper the fugitive ideas, the extraordinary reflec- 
tions, the sudden illuminations, which passb^re 
his mind ; if he were to allow his sentiments to 
burst forth without restraint, and to delineate 
themselves ; what energy ! what novelty of ex- 
pressions and ideas ! and what force would be 
given to the eloquent lessons of niorality and 
virtue !'* 

Morality^ which, according to Locke, consists 
in discovering the rules and measures of the hu- 
man actions which lead to happiness, and the 
means of putting those rules in execution,* is the 
practical science by way of eminence, which 
proposes for its end not the mere speculation 
and knowledge of the truth, but what is right, 

* Morality gorernt the wiU; the law gorenu ttcHons. 

H 2 
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akid a conduct confbnnable with justice and 
wisdom. 

This science, which teaches us to make a good 
use of all the rest, we study every moment of our 
lives, in all the classes of society. Here is dis- 
played a hideous passion, the full deformity of 
which it is necessary for us to see in others, that 
we may be more strongly disposed to guard 
against it in ourselves : there we observe the in- 
fluence of an unruly and ill-curbed propensity ; 
the progress and the ravages of a vicious inclina^ 
tion, which u not watched or checked ; the effects 
of a culpable imprudence, of an indiscreet teme- 
rity, of too great haste in speaking or acting, of 
irresolution of character, of a neglect of order and 
economy in domestic afiairs. We take warning 
from the fiiults which we have remarked to avoid 
them, and appropriate to ourselves good actions 
and praiseworthy examples as guides for our own 
conduct. 

We thus learn to correct and remodel our dis- 
position, to subdue our passions, or to control and 
to give them a right direction ; to distrust and to 
watch strictly over ourselves ; to be silent unless 
we can speak to the purpose ; and to place, as it 
were, vigilant sentinels over the lips, the eyes, and 
the heart. We accustom ourselves to study and 
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to appreciate men, to love them and to desenre 
their love, to distinguish and honour talents and 
virtue, to select our friends with discernment, and 
to observe all the decorums which it is disgraceful 
not to know or to forget in society. Finally, we 
habituate ourselves successively to the different 
virtues, the practice of which is the most neces- 
sary; to be just, kind, upright, faithful to our 
engagements, strict with oui*selves, because we 
have a direct and personal interest in correcting 
our faults, indulgent and charitable towards others, 
who never do wrong but from mistake or miscon- 
ception.* ^^ The whole moral philosophy," says 
Montaigne, '^ may be as well associated with a 
low and private station, as with a more exalted 
rank; every man possesses within himself the 
entire form of the human condition." 

A state of habitual reiSection on and close ob- 
servation of ourselves neutralizes the passions, and 
gives us the true practical philosophy. We perceive 
that there is something good even in what is most 

* Mistakes are the causes of crimes and misery, as well in the 
deUuls of ordinary life, as in the grand results of political dis- 
sensions. The harm which men do to one another is always the 
result of mistahe — this is a general truth. See the particular cpn> 
sideration of Tnistahes in the Introduction, under the head of t^e 
Law of the universal mixture ef good and evil, 

h3 
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defective^ and that every thing in human concerns 
18 compounded of good and evil.* A sound and 
enlightened reason discriminates and selects ; it 
founds its judgments on a wise moderation, on 
entire impartiality ; for the spirit of party or pre- 
judice is blind, fitnatical, unjust, and addicted to 
persecution ; but toleration is kind and indulgent, 
and its indulgence is justice. 

We appreciate and daily apply to our conduct 
those simple and common, but essential and fun- 
damental truths, which are the epitome of mo- 
rality, wisdom, and happiness : Itaer utrumque 
tme-^Stat meiUd, virtus — Ne quid nimis-^Yirivie 
ob^rves a due medium in all things. 

VivereparvOj to be content with little. To 
haye few wants is to be truly rich. 

Love to be beloved: friendship is acquired only 
by fnendship. 

*■■ H-ofno sum J humam nihil A me alienum puio. — 
I am human, and whatever concerns humanity 
is interesting to me. 

Res est sacra nitfer— The unfortunate are sacred 
objects. 

•We should also impress upon our minds these 

two maxims : 

- ■' I ,..,.,.■ 

* See the Law of the universal misture of good and evii, in the 
Introduction, 
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Do to Others as you would be done by ; 
If an action be doubtful, abstain from it 
We make a point of never turning a deaf ear 
to the inward Toice of conscience^ which speaks, 
if I may be allowed the expression, in the name 
of the Deity ; which seems to reveal to the soul 
the secret of its immortal nature and destinatioa; 
which, jointly with reason, its noble companion, 
renders man superior to the brute, and which 
determines the morality of actions. We allow 
it a salutary influence and a constant control 
over our whole conduct. Conscience and rea- 
son then govern all our passions and all our 
desires* 

Temperance and sobriety, which are the guard- 
ians of health ; moderation, which shuns alike 
eTery kind of excess ; firmness of character, per- 
severance in undertakings, impartial justice, love 
of 'tiruth, and warm, disinterested, generous huma- 
nity, will necessarily result from this habit of a 
daily and continual examination of our conduct, 
actions, words, and thoughts. We shall fre- 
quently apply to ourselves this precept of the 
Delphic Oracle, engraved on the front of the 
temple of Apollo— JS&iotD thyself. We shall every 
day make fresh progress in the knowledge of the 
human heart, in the study of man, and of our own 

H 4 
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character, and in the science of happiness and 
-virtue. 

We shall learn, by experience and reflection, 
to heighten our own felicity by contributing to 
that of others; for there is nothing but exchange 
between men.* The more good you do, the 
more you will receive ; the more happiness you 
sow around you, the more you will reap yourself. 

Nature, in zeal for human amity. 

Denies or damps an undivided joy. 

Joy is an import, joy is an exchange ; 

Joy flies monopolists; it calls for two; 

Rich fruit, heaVn-planted, never pluck'd by oner 

Needful auxiliats are our firiends, to give 

To social man true relish of himself. 

Young's Ai^fht Thoughts, Night 2. 

Here is the principle of morality, of sociability^ 
of civilization, t 



* See the article on the Law of eschangetin the Iniroduetvm. 

f Love, taken in its most extensive signification, may be 
considered as the principle of moraUty, which is the science of 
the reciprocal relationa, rights, and duties of all men, or the 
social science, which may likewise be termed the science of virtue 
and happiness. The employment of time forms one of the most 
important branches of this science. We might comprise the 
whole moral philosophy in the single word love, and in the sen- 
timent which it expresses, and deduce from this new mode of 
viewing morality the following subdivisions: 
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We shall know at the same time how to do good 
to others without being dependent on them, to rely 
upon our own resources for the assurance of our 



1. Love of a mmCt selfy when rightly understood and properly 
directed, the principle of all other legitimate and salutary species 
of loye, and of aU the actions. 

2. Love ofkupatenU; filial affection^ piety, respect. 

3. Love of his brother* and tUtert I firatemal affection. 

^. Love of the sex (properly directed and restrained within due 
bounds) ; an imperious instinct, implanted in man for the per^ 
petuation of the species, and which is the hond and charm of 
society. 

5. Love of his wife; conjugal affection. 

6. Love of his children; paternal affection. 

7. Love of his friends; friendship. 

8. Love of Ms country and its government j patriotism, public 
spirit. 

9. Love of mankind-: humanity, enlightened philanthropy, 
genuine philosophy. 

10. Love of the unfortunate; beneficence. 

11. Love ^ glory (rightly understood and properly directed) ; 

teroism. 

12. Love of Justice, of virtue, of all that b good and usefiiL 

13. Love of the beautiful, in the productions of nature and of 
the arts — the principle of taste. 

14. Love of God; piety, admiration of, or gratitude to the su- 
preme ruler o# the universe. 

AforaUty appears to consist essentially of love, applied to the 
beings which resemble us, or which are of the same speties as 
ourselres, and to the bemgs, or things which are useful to us. 
^e is the soul of the universe, the principle of morality and 

h5 
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fiilwre happiness, and to consider nothing but the 
produce of our labour as our own. 

The more we study mankind in general, and 
the complicated machinery of social organisation, 
the more scrupulously attentive we shall be to 
shun these three classes, which are the bane of 
communities: gamblers, or persons who make 
gaming their principal means of sub&ist^tice ; 
mendicants^ and all who live by alms, or by fa- 
vqursj Qot acquired by legitimate means, by real 
titles, by talents and virtues ; and thieoes, who 
exercise their ingenuity in the violation of th'e 



Tirtue. From this magic word, looey from the 9C!iltimeiiC wMch 
it expresses, flows aU that is good and fair. Ffrtfe« consiBts in 
the first place in quitting the narrow circle of self, of the pmely 
personal feeling. Love alone lifts a man above himself, and 
ttrges him to transfer part of the love of self, part of his own 
existence, to another, or to several other indlTidiials. He 
ceases to prefer himself to the uniyerse ; he feels that which 
does not touch him immediately; he has opened his heart to 
love : and kind humamtyy the mother of aU the virtnes, which 
embraces them aU, and which is itself no other than love in its 
most eztensiye acceptation, introduces into that heart, divested 
of the obdurate bark of selfishness, all the other tender, noble, 
and generous affections. These affSections, which thoot, expand, 
and bear fruit, then produce the habits and actions which con- 
stitute /woc^tco/ moroA'/y, and comprehend all the subdivi^oo(> 
which can be assigned to morality, general and partieufar, natu- 
ral and social, theoretical and practical^ jmbUc and prttfiOe, 
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right of property, the primary and fundamental 
basis of social order. These three classes of peiw 
sons live at the expense of society, without making 
amends for the mischief they do it, by any benefit 
whatever. The man who respects himself dis- 
dains to deriye his means of subsistence, and the 
conveniencies and luxuries which he is desirous 
of procuring, from any other source than his own 
labour; he wishes to pay his tribute to society, 
in compensation for the benefits he receives fix>m 
it. Idleness, selfishness, immorality, are not ad- 
mitted into his plan of life ; he alone knows how 
to appreciate and to obtain true glory, which, in 
whatever situation we may be, consists solely in 
the good we do to our fellow*creatures. The 
greater and more durable that good the more 
brilliant and solid the ^lory. Glory is nothing 
but the public esteem prolonged for ages. 

XVUL Of three particular Accounts, supplementary to 

THE Moral Account, viz, 

1. The Eamomieal AccmaU : 

2. The HiatoTical Account: 

3. The NecrologtceU Account, 

iTis^dmeable to keep three particular accounts 
by way of supplement to the moral account ; the 
fmt^ to contain a statement of expenses for every 
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week and every month, and of the various pur- 
poses to which money has been applied; the 
secondy a summary, in chronological order, of the 
principal political events, as they occur ; the third^ 
the characters of those with whom we have been 
connected, or who have held important posts in 
society, as they successively quit the theatre of 
life. 

We shall proceed to the consideration of eaeh 
of these three supple m^itary accoilnts, for the 
purpose of explaining its particular object and 
utility : but we must previously insist on one es- 
sential observation, which is calculated to obviate 
many objections. We here propose nothing new 
or extraordinary, nothing but what every man of 
any education already does, more or less exactly, 
for his own convenience. We merely furnish the 
means of giving regularity to what has hitherto 
been done mechanically and without system ; re- 
commending that what is generally written on 
scraps of paper or loose leaves, which are liable 
to be put out of the way, mislaid, and lost, be 
entered methodically in books suitably arranged. 
How many persons are in the habit of committing 
to writing, either in the form of memorandums 
&r themselves, or in letters to their friends, all 
that we advise them to insert in a regular journal; 
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to which they can refer whenever they please ! 
We propose to apply to daily life some of the 
practices followed by commercial houses and in 
the army. 

1. Of the Economical Account, 

The economical account^ or account of receipts 
and expenses, is not less essential than the pre- 
ceding : it is connected with the moral journal, 
but ought to be kept separately, and with great 
care. 

The habit of thus keeping an account of our 
pecuniary situation, and striking a balance of our 
receipts and expenditure, either weekly or month- 
ly, for which purpose we should not have occa- 
sion to write more than a page every fortnight 
or three weeks, constitutes a i*eal practical course 
of domestic economy, which is useful to persons 
in every class of society. It is a method produc- 
tive of many good results, tending to check the 
improper application of money, and consequently 
to ensiu'e the means of comfortable subsistence 
and tranquillity.* By means of this practice, we 

* How many men, rather from impradence than criminality, 
how many iKlhers of fimiilies, in many respects worthy of es- 
tvem, have squandered their fortunes, and perhaps even pvt a 
period to their Ures rather than surnve their dishonour, merely 
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impose, as it were, upon ourselves particular 
sumptuary laws or r^ulations, according, to 
which we proportion our daily and annual expea" 
diture to our income, by applying our general 
principle : All things are relative. We acquire 
the salutary habit of avoiding at the same time 
avarice and profusion, of never running into debt; 
or incurring embarrassment in our domestic al^ 
fitirs, and of constantly keeping our receipts and 
disbursements in an exact proportion, and in a 
due equilibrium. 

Among the Romans, all fathers of families 
were obliged to keep an account, in which they 
regularly entered their receipts and expenses, 
their active and passive debts; and, under certain 
circumstances, these accounts were produced as 
evidence in the courts of justice^* The same 
custom, &miliar to the illustrious Sully from his 
early youth, trained that great minister, who,, by 
the admirable and , unprecedented order which 
he introduced into the administration of the 



for want of keeping such an economical account. This haUt of 
itself would necessarily bare apprised tliem of the gradual de- 
rangement of their affurs; it would at least hare stopped them 
on the brink of the preci]^ce> and prevented their total min. 
* See Ckero'a Lettm to Attlau^ Book 1. 
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Frendi fiaaiicea, contributed flo powerfiilly to the 
glory of his sovereign, and the prosperity of hit 
country. 

2. Of the Historical Aceouni. 

A concise statement of the principal historical 
events must necessarily find a place in the divi* 
siofi& of our graJnd memorial, if it shall be as 
comfple^ as it could be wished. No wdl-in^ 
formed person is indifferent to the public events, 
which a^e likely to have an influence at once on 
his country, on the age in which he lives, and on 
his own situation. It behoves him, moreover, for 
his private use, information, and satis&ction, to 
keep a jotimal, containing in chronological order, 
a summary of the principal ftcts composing the 
history of st&tes and eminent contemporaries. It 
is useM to be thoroughly acquainted with this 
history, and to have classed the general results 
successively in our minds, that we may have a 
move coitiprehensive view of the whole. 

This account, however, seems more especially, 
perhaps exclusively, suited to those who hold 
public offices, civil or military, in whom a posi- 
tive duty and a direct personal interest excite a 
wish to preserve some memorial of the remarkable 
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eyents, political and military, in which they have 
perhaps co-operated. 

3. Of ike Necrological Account. 

The idea of death, which every object and 
every moment are incessantly presenting to our 
eyes and oar minds, must not be omitted in our 
tablets. It is evenadviseable to assign to it a par- 
ticular account, the object of which is moral and 
philosophical ; for to live well we must learn to 
die. In the military profession, in civil offices, 
in every possible situatipn, a man cannot be happy 
unless he can constantly preserve a serenity and 
composure which the approach of death itself 
is incapable of disturbing. We shall thus form 
by degrees a kind of necrological gallery, in 
which will be deposited the names, characters, 
and memoirs, of deceased persons whom we have 
known, and who have performed in our time im- 
portant parts in public aJBTairs. Their images, 
frequently present to our view, will familiarize us 
with that supreme law, which calls us all sooner 
or later to the same grave. The idea of death, 
associated with the cheering and sublime convic- 
tion of the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of God inspires man with fortitude, 
instructive, on the different branches of the 
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purifies the soul, incites to virtue, and acts as a 
powerful auxiliary to morality, by furnishing a 
point of support, and holding forth an aim. 

It should not be forgotten, that these accounts 
or journals, supplementary to the analytical jour- 
nal, which may, at first sight, appear likely 
to occupy a great deal of time, tend, on the 
contrary, to save it, and require but about 
half an hour every two or three days to be kept 
posted up. 

XIX. Of the Intellectual Journal or Account devoted 
TO THE Improvement of the Mind. * 

The Intellectual Journal comprises the results 
of the observations made on the judgment, the 
imagination, the understanding, the memory, in 
short, on all the intellectual fiiculties. We study 
to become thoroughly acquainted with them with 
a view to develop, cultivate, and improve them. 
We extend our remarks on these subjects to all 
those with whom we are in habitual intercourse. 
We record the substance of all conversations and 
discussions of any interest at which we have been 
present. We wffer no productive fact, no lumin- 
ous and fertile idea to escape us : whatever ap- 
pears interesting and useful is carefully preserved. 
We thus form in time a valuable and multifarious 
collection of detached articles, elementary and 
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sciences, on which we haye occasion to hear the 
arguments of enlightened men^ or to read good 
works ourselves. This collection is regularly ar- 
ranged, with references to corresponding articles. 

The sciences, all of which began to exist before 
they were distinguished by particular denomina* 
tions, and divided into different classes, are no- 
thing but collections of facts, observations^ expe- 
riments, and results. The man who has con- 
tracted the beneficial habit of rendering every 
thing subservient to his improvement, of adding 
every day to his stock of facts and observations, 
and who is always eager afier information, ought 
to profit even by the conversations and discus- 
sions which he hears in companies in which he 
happens to be. He recapitulates every night to 
himself such as seem deserving of his attention. 
He analyses and inserts the substance of them 
in his journal, after digesting and maturing 
them by meditation : for we retain better what 
we have fixed in our minds .by reflection, than 
what we have learned merely by the aid of the 
memory. In this manner we exercise the mind, 
form correct ideas^ and learn to think. 
An index formed upon Locke's plan,* and 

* See the explanatioa of Locke's method in Note 1. subjoin«d 
to this Essay. 
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placed at the end of the jounudy enables us to 
bring together all the detached articles on the 
same subject, and senres to form a whole on one 
or more sciences, of which we thus acquire a ge* 
neral notion. The subject of each article being 
expressed in a single word in the margin,* it may 
be easily referred to when wanted. The results 
ia a few years present a mass of clear and positive 
information on several branches of science, col- 
lected without difficulty, trouble, or fatigue, in 
the moments of relaxation, sp^it in company and 
lost in general by other persons. It may here be 
observed, that in j&miliar conversations scientific 
men adapt themselves to the level of ordinary 
capacities, and then illustrate the sciences io a 
manner that renders them more easy of com« 
prehension. 

It is not my intention to assert that by this 
method alone we may acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the sciences, but we may gain from it 
a slight tincture of them successively ; we shall 
be led to view them under diiKerent aspects ; we 
shall be enabled to compare the different doc-* 



* The choice of the leading word written in the margin to 
eadi article is of great importance for accuracy, and for the 
facility of reference to aimilar and corresponding articles. 
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trines of those who cultivate them ; we shall form 
our judgment, our memory, and our style. 

This method is particularly useful for military 
men, or travellers, whose wandering life prevents 
them from pursuing a regular and methodical 
course of study, and allows them scarcely any 
other means of acquiring information ; but who 
see many different countries, who pass the greatest 
part of their time in the society of other men, 
who may be said to have many different persons, 
nations, events, phenomena, manners, laws, and 
customs, successively passing in review before them. 

There is not an individual, however shallow 
and ignorant, who may not be superior to another 
in some point, or useful to him in some way or 
other, and consequently from whom he may not 
derive more or Wss benefit. On this observation 
is founded the art of employing men, and that 
of questioning them in society. 

If you happen to be in the company of a law- 
yer, turn the conversation to the courts, their 
organisation, their forms, the consequent advan- 
tages or disadvantages, and the abuses which 
have crept into the administration of justice. 
You will obtain useful information of a common 
attorney, and still more of an able lawyer and an 
enlightened magistrate. 
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If you are with a merchant, a banker, or a 
mere shopkeeper, you direct your enquiries to the 
nature of his speculations, and to the interests Of 
the class to which he belongs : you acquire a 
notion of commercial intercourse, considered in 
detail in society, or in trade, viewed on a large 
scale, in its connection with the prosperity of a 
country, and in the communications which it 
establishes between different and distant nations. 
A military man, if you have the art to question 
him concerning that branch of the service with 
which he is familiar, will explain to you the internal 
mechanism of a corps, will make you a spectator, 
as it were, of its evolutions and manoeuvres, will 
qualifyyou to judge of the state of the discipline, the 
intelligence and the administration of the troops. 
He will furnish you with the information neces- 
sary to enable you to decide how the different 
kinds of troops, the light infantry, the infantry 
of the line, the cavalry, and the artillery, may be 
most advantageously employed according to cir- 
cumstance and local situation. He will give yQU 
interesting and instructive; descriptions of the 
battles at which he has been present, and will 
have it in bis power to point out the best works 
to be. consulted on the art of war. It will fre- 
quently happen, that objects which appear the most 
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xemote fix>in the ordinary spbere of your occupa- 
tions and your thoughts will present to your mind 
observations or processes, which may be benefi- 
cially applied to the science or pursuit that espe- 
cially engages your attention. 

With an officer of engineers you will talk of 
encampments and fortifications: with a seaman 
of the elements that compose a fleet, of the 
sciences connected with his profession, of naval 
tactics, and navigation. 

The traveller will transport you into the coun- 
tries which he has visited ; the ambassador and 
diplomatist will introduce you into the secrets of 
the cabinets of kings, of the intrigues and in- 
terests of courts, and of the respective strength 
and power of difierent states. 

With a divine, you will insensibly turn the con- 
versation to his religion ; you will inform yourself 
of its object and doctrines ; you will study the 
spirit of the ministers who profess it ; and, in ge- 
neral, you will find in that class many worthy and 
enlightened men. But even the ignorant and the 
diallow ecclesiastic will furnish you with the 
means of increasing your knowledge. We ought, 
according to Bacon, to listen to, nay even some- 
times to seek the company of superstitious per- 
sons, we»e it only for the purpose of closely ob- 
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serring superstition, a veiycommon disease, whith 
is incurable, from which we cannot well preserve 
oorselves unless we are acquainted with it, indth 
which we cannot be acquainted unless we study 
it, and which we cannot study, without closely 
watching those who are infected with it : only we 
approach them with the same Idnd of caudon 
aad reserve as we would persons attacked by 
disorders that sometimes prove contagious. 

You will profit by the experience of the aged, 
and by the polished manners and delicate tact of 
the man of the world. Artists, scholars, and the 
fair sex, will give you at one and the same time 
a relish for the beautiful, and the rules necessary 
for the formation and dir^tion of taste. The 
chemist, the naturalist, the astronomer, the phy* 
sician, the botanist, the farmer, will furnish you 
with elementary notions of the science which 
each of them has more particularly studied. The 
mere artisan and workman will initiate you into 
those mechanical details, which ought neither to 
be neglected nor despised. The most trivial ob- 
jects are capable of acquiring a degree of utility 
in a comprdiensive mind, which can properly ar- 
range all that it knows. Every individual has 
lived in some sphere or other, traversed a more 
or less extensive circle of ideas and observations, 
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and can impart more or less information to him 
who possesses the art of extracting it. 

Learn then to turn to your advantage all whom 
you meet with, that you may not lose your time, 
but be continually adding to your stock of know- 
ledge. The employment of time^ and the employ^ 
ment of persons^ are jointly the two elements of 
the art of governing ourselves and others. 

The eloquent Bossuet exhibits to us this 
maxim, as practised by the great Conde. ^^ With 
what vivacity," exclaims the orator,* " did he 
appreciate, in a moment, times, places, persons, 
and not only their interests and their talents, but 
also their humours and their caprices ; nothing 
escaped his penetration. With that prodigious 
comprehension of the general plan, and of all the 
details of military operations, he was incessantly 
attentive to every occurrence : he extracted from 
a deserter, a runaway, a prisoner, a passenger, 
whatever he chose to say, whatever he wished to 
conceal, all that he knew, and, in some measure, 
all that he did not know, so correct was he in his 
conclusions .... But it was not war alone that 
shed a glory over th^ prince : his great genius 
embraced every thing — the ancient as well as the 

* Sec Bossnet's Funeral Oration for the Prince of Condi. 
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modem ; history, philosophy, the most suhlime 
theology, and the arts and sciences. There was 
not a book but he had read, not an eminent man, 
either as a profound thinker, or as an excellent 
writer, but he had entertained: none quitted him 
without adding to their knowledge, or correcting 
their ideas, either by his shrewd questions, or by 
his judicicHis reflections* His conversation Was 
therefore delightful, because he knew how to 
adapt it to the talents of each ; not merely talk- 
ing with military men of their campaigns, with 
courtiars of their interests, with politicians of their 
negociations, but also with inquisitive travellers 
of their observations and discoveries^ either in 
nature, government, or commerce ; vnth the arti- 
san of [his inventions ; and, lastly, with men of 
science, concerning the most extraordinary things 
they had met with iu their respective pursuits," 

"IKe- Russian prince Potemkin, according to 
the character given of him to the author by an 
an^assadorwho had been intimately acquainted 
with him, had acquired, by the same means, an 
extraordinary fund of information, though he had 
learned nothing from books. He had conversed 
with able men in all professions, and in all the 
arts and sciences. None ever understood better 
the art of appropriating to himself the knowledge 
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of Others, and converting it into his private pro- 
perty. He would have astonished alike in con- 
versation the scholar and the artist, the artisan 
and the divine. His knowledge was not pro- 
found; the kind of life which he had led pre- 
vented him from penetrating deeply into any 
thing ; but it was very extensive and multifarious. 
How much better informed he must be who has 
drawn with discernment all his knowledge fix)m 
those two equally abundant sources, reading and 
society ; or from the extracts made by himself 
from the most esteemed works, and from the in- 
structive conversations, the substance of which he 
has noted down ! 

No one, says the author of a biographical 
account of Locke, ever understood better than 
that illustrious philosopher the art of suiting 
himself to every kind of capacity, which is per- 
haps one of the surest signs of a great genius. 
In conversation he had a particular knack of 
making people talk on the subjects with which 
they were best acquainted. With a gardener he 
would talk of gardening, with a jeweller of 
precious stones, with a chemist of chemistry. 
^^ In this manner," said be, '^ I please all these 
persons, who, in general, cannot speak to the pur- 
pose of any thing else. Finding that I interest 
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myself in their occupations, they are delighted to 
display their skill, while I, for my part, profit by 
their conversation." 

By means of this practice, Locke had actually 
acquired an extraordinary knowledge of all' the 
arts, and he extended it every day. He was 
accustomed to say, that a knowledge of the arts 
contains more genuine philosophy than all those 
brilliant and learned hypotheses, which, having 
no connection with the nature of things, answer 
in reality no other purpose than to waste the 
time of the inventors, as well as of those who 
strive to understand them. By the different 
questions which he put to people of all profes« 
sions he found out the secret of their art, of 
which they were themselves ignorant, and fre- 
quently suggested new and useful hints, which 
they turned to good account. 

You have ensured the beneficial employment 
of your time by a judicious application of all 
your moments to useful objects; you appreciate 
also the advantages accruing fi*om the due selec- 
tion and employment of men ; you avoid those 
by whom you have less to gain than to lose, and 
seek the society of such whose company and con- 
versation are always profitable. 

This method, which we have recommended 

i2 
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as particularly useful to the soldier and the tra- 
veller, is equally advantageous to the studious 
man, who, confined within a narrow circle, and 
deriving the materials for his journal from reading, 
from reflection, from his recollections, and not 
from society, likewise reaps every day an abun- 
dant harvest, and carefully classes the extracts 
or analyses of the good works which he has read 
and meditated upon, or reviews the successive 
parts of the sciences which he has studied* In 
this manner,- a person may go through in a few 
hours the substance of what he has read and 
observed in the space of several months.* 

If we propose to embrace several sciences, we 
can have as many separate journals as we have 
different kinds of works to extract from, or 
sciences, the scattered notions of which we are 
desirous of collecting, in order to combine them 
into one whole. The more we increase our stock 
of knowledge, by this method, the more strongly 
we feel urged still farther to augment it, and the 
more we take delight in cultivating our minds, and 
in the pure pleasures attached to successful study. 



* See note 2, sabjoined to this Essay, containing an accovmt 
•f a particular method of reading, bodying, and anafytingi 
Mtioricai works, I 
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Order and clearness, lueidus ardoy should pre- 
side over all our studies, A suitable division of 
time, a certain and uniform method^ chosen with 
discernment and followed with perseverance ; an 
object of real and practical utility, whenever we 
apply ourselves to any science ; variety in our pur- 
suits, to al&rd recreation to the mind ; a judi- 
cious .and alternate mixture of occupation and 
rest, of bodily and intellectual exercise, of reading 
and instructive conversation ; the salutary practice 
of omcentrating our powers upon a single point, 
instead of spreading them, and thus losing in depth 
and solidity what we seem to gain in sur&ce and 
extent ; the advantage which thence accrues of 
completely mastering every subject that we take 
up, and of successively resolving all the most di& 
ficult and the most interesting questions, by 
means of doubt, reflection, observation, and ex- 
perience ; such are some of the effects of the pro- 
posed method. It tends more particularly to 
strengthen the mind, and to impart to it a useful 
habit of observation and meditation. 



i3 
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XX. Op three particular Journals auxiliary to thb 

GENERAL INTELLECTUAL JOURNAL, viz. 

1. Obligatory Occupations; 

2. Optional Occupatuma; 

3. Bibliographic Accoumt, 

^HE general intellectual joumaly the utility of 
which we have beien explaining, seems to admit of 
three particular auxiliary journals, each of which 
must concur in the same end, that of aiding and 
fortifying the understanding, by frequent exercises 
relative to the different pursuits to which duty or 
inclination urges us to apply. 

1. Of Obligatory Occupations, 

Obligatory occupations^ or such as are imposed 
by the situation we hold in society, deserve a par- 
ticular account, which enables us to follow their 
order and progression, and to give greater regu- 
larity and rapidity to their course. Occupations 
of this kind are indeed sometimes, arduous and 
disagreeable, especially to those whom society, by 
the misemployment of their talents, dooms to 
a continual struggle between their destination and 
their destiny^ between that for which they were 
designed by nature, and that which they are com- 
pelled to be by their condition^ It behoves ut^ 
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neyertheless, to strive incessantly to improve our- 
selves in this particular, that we may perform our 
duty the better; that we may render it lighter and 
more pleasant ; that we may be at the same time 
better satisfied with . ourselves, more worthy of 
the esteem of others, and more useful to our 
country. Daily experience, none of the lessons 
of which is lost, because we carefully collect the 
results, and an uninterrupted apprenticeship to 
the different parts of the principal branch of our 
functions, quickly lead to such a d^ree of clever* 
ness as renders us superior, or at least equal, to 
all those who are successfiiUy pursuing the same 
career in society, 

2. Of Optional Occupations, 

Optional occupations y or such as we follow firom 
natural taste and inclination, may likewise have a 
distinct account opened for them. We have 
already hinted at the object and advantages of 
this particular account, by recommending, when 
treating of the general intellectual account, the 
keeping of a journal or book of extracts, for the 
different branches of our &vourite and habitual 
studies. By these means we pursue them more 
connectedly, more methodically, and more Suc- 
cessfully; we seize their coherence and conca- 

i4 
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Icnatioii ; we establkli mutual relations between 
them; and thus make them contribute to the 
admncement of each other. By combining and 
^urranging the dekdb of which each is composed, 
we fi>nn a satisfiurtoiy and useful whole. We 
have here the application of our general law of 
dmrion and re<tnionj considered as two generat- 
ing means, which must be combined before they 
can be productive. We rise fix>m what we know 
to what we do not know; agreeably to another 
goieral law, that of gradation^ which fixes the 
natural and necessary course of the human mind. 
We throw a light upon our path, that we may 
continue to advance with a sure step. We are 
never at a loss for points of support, since we 
raise the new knowledge we acquire upon that 
which we have previously procured. With » 
prudent circumspection, not incompatible with a 
happy boldness, we proceed toward a determinate 
object, the cultivation and the improvement of 
our intellectual fiiculties. 

# 

3. Of the Bibliographic Account* 

This third auxiliary account has been kept 
with benefit by several young military officers 
and travellers, who have found it to be at once 
a convenient, and agreeable medium of inform- 
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ation. It consists in entering the titles of all 
works of any importance, both new editions of 
^ntient, and modem books, as they appear, classed 
uncfer distinct heads, according to their subjects, 
or the science to which they belong* We are 
bformed of thdir publicaticm, either by the news- 
papers and the literary journals, or by conversing 
with intelligent persons, who may haye read and 
formed their opinion of them. We thus compose 
an analytical catalogue of a certain number of 
select works, in the different branches of the 
sciences, and especially in those to which, firom 
obligation or choice, we chiefly apply ourselves.- 
We hare, in time, a kind of economical and 
portable library ; aud by rectkrring to the books 
registered in it we may consult all the observa^ 
tions made by the ablest men on the subjects to 
which we have occasion to direct our studies. In 
the book deroted to this purpose, a greater or less 
number of pages must be allowed to each science, 
according to the degree of attention that we pro- 
pose, or are obliged to bestow on it. 

Each of the pages of this account is divided 
into five columns, as follows : 1. a column for the 
running numbers, which may be very narrow, as 
it is to contain no more than two or three figures ; 
!^. the titles of the works, and the addresses of the 

i5 
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poblidien; S. the name and country of' the 
authors; 4. the time of poblication, or dates of 
the publications ; 5. brief remarks on each work, 
consisting either of our own opinions, or those of 
persons on whose judgment vie can rely. The 
last column should be left blank till we have been 
able to procure the information necessary for fill- 
ing it to our satis&ction.* 

It is impossible to conceive the assistance to be 
derived by the mind from this very simple and 
easy method, which takes up at most but a quar- 
ter of an hour every week, and enables us to re- 
view monthly, or yearly, the most remarkable 
productions of the understanding among the dif^ 
ferent nations of the world. The titles of the 
works, furnishing the most concise indication of 
their nature, show correctly what sciences are 
most flourishing in any particular country ; which 
appear to be neglected and abandoned, or remain 



* For the more methodical classification of the productions of 
the human mind in our Bibliographic Account ^ the three foUow- 
ing grand divisions may he adopted : 1. Pkysicai ami natural, or 
specially descriptive scienca ; 2. Metaphysical, moral, andpolUical, 
or specially rational sciences; 3. Literary and nuftkemsitieal 
sciences, and the various arts, physics, mathematical, mechanical, 
liberal or fine arts, or speciaUy instrumental sciences, such as fiir- 
aifh aU the others with instruments. 
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barren and uncultivated; and what important 
discoveries have been made in the arts and 
sciences interesiing to mankind. We shall find 
in time, in our Bibliographic Account^ a very cu- 
rious and instructive part of the history of our 
own time, and that of the human mind and its 
labours, or an epitome of the literary and scien- 
tific history of the age. 

XXI. Of certain particular Accounts attached to the. 
Analytical Journal, and not belonging exclusively 
TO any of the three Journals, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, viz, 

1. U»e and Construction of the Daily Memorial, properly so 
taUeds 

2. Special Account for the Employment of Time, considered iH 
generals 

X Various Notes and Memorandums. 

1 . The daily memorial^ or thermometer^ the use 
of which was recommended in the ninth chapter, 
and all the developments of which are embraced 
in the di£ferent general and particular accounts 
that have been since described, ought to be very 
simply constructed, that the task of keeping it 
may be as easy and agreeable as it is useful and 
beneficiaU It may be composed of only three 
articles, each requiring one or two lines at most^ 
for every twenty-four hours. It will express in a 
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few words the number of boms allotted to eaoh.of 
the three great divisioiis^ and the daily phyncal, 
moral, and intellectual temperature of the person 
to whom it relates. It will fidthfuUy exhibit his 
real situation, either progressive, stationary, or 
retrograde, in regard to those three points. By 
comparing these successiye, but connoted state- 
ments, we shall easily judge whether there is a 
deviation, stagnation, or prc^ression; for the 
daily examination, summed up in writing, as a 
foundation for this judgment, will serve for a 
point of support. We shall always be in time to 
stop, by accurate and continuous observations, the 
necessary results of the constant practice of our 
method, any deviation, which, if not watched 
and checked, would in the end destroy the health 
of the body, of the mind, and of the soul. We 
shall give frequent concussions to the habits of 
life, physical, moral, and intellectual, which will 
prevent us from falling into stagnation and slug- 
gishness. Motion and activity, for keeping all 
the faculties in play, in equilibrium, and in har- 
mony, are principles of strength and health. 
Lastly, we shall be in constant readiness to pro- 
mote the state of progression or melioration. 

2. A distinct account ought to be opened for 
the employment of time^ considered as a real and 
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highly, important science, and as the ground«w(Mrk 
of happiness. Here will be successively entered 
the observations suggested by our own experience 
on the daily application, the comparative advan* 
tages and disadvantages, and the improvement of 
the di£ferent parts or conditions composing the 
method of employing time, which we have chosen 
for the rule of our lives* 

3. The miseellaneaus account, for memoran- 
dums of various particulars that we have occasion 
to commit to writing, will form a sort of agenda^ 
nmilar to those already kept by most persons who 
have much business to transact, for the assistance 
of their memory. These consist of memorandums 
relative to professional matters, visits, engage- 
ments of every kind, to their past speculations 
and their future plans* By this expedient they 
are enabled the better to regulate the employ- 
ment of their days, to do more, and that better, 
in a given time. All methods, when thoroughly 
understood, must have the twofold eflfect of 
abridging and meliorating. 

This miscellaneous account may also include 
whatever concerns a person's family, his children, 
if he has any, his parents, friends and relations^ 
and generally such memorandums as he may wish 
to refer to occasionally, and the plans and recol- 
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lotions which it maybe either usefiil or agrise' 
able to preserve in writing.* 

XXII. Second and last aitxiuary Condition, serving as a 
Complement to the proposed Method for regulating 

THE USEFUL EmPLOYMBNT OF TiMiS. — ChOICB OF A SINCERE 
AND SEVERS FrIBND, TO WHOM TO SUBMIT THE STATEMENT 
OF OUR PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL SITUATION, 
EVERY THREE OR SIX MoNTHS, OR ONLY ONCE A- YEAR. 

A second and last auxiliary condition promises 
great advantages for the success of our method; 



'* It must not be forgotten that the use of leading words, 
references to articles which have a correspondence with one 
another, an analytical table and alphabetical index, drawn up on 
the plan of the ingenious Locke, and placed at the end of each 
journal, will render it easy to turn to, and read in succession 
all the passages in any of these accounts, relating to one subject, 
which are thus connected together, and serve to illustrate each 
other. 

The general division of the journal into several different 
parts, each having its specific destination, admits of giving to 
these various accounts an extent proportionate to their respec- 
tive degrees of importance, and to the greater or less abundance 
of the materials which may offer themselves to the mind, with- 
out our bejng ever liable to confound them. It may not be amiss 
to repeat, that half an hour, at most, every day, wiU be sufficient 
for keeping these different accounts posted up, since there are 
many in which there will be no occasion to make entries, but at. 
longer or shorter intervals. We have already treated of the 
advantages likely to result from them. 
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Ibrthe inore we are conyioced of its excellence 
and utility, the inore we should strive to ensure its 
being invariably followed. 

The daily journal, the three general accounts, 
and the other particular accounts, are the results 
either of the review of each day, or of observations 
collected at different periods. They furnish the 
means of judging whether we advance in the 
career which we purpose to pursue, whether we 
stand still, or whether we recede : in short, whe- 
ther we are in a progressive, stationary, or retro* 
grade state. The retrograde stale is fraught with 
disadvantages and calamities ; the health declines, 
the heart becomes depraved, and the understand- 
ing obscured. The stationarjf state exhibits the 
image of stagnant water, which at length becomes 
putrid and unwholesome. The progressive state, 
by expanding and improving all the faculties, is 
the only one capable of meliorating individuals, 
and giving prosperity to nations. 

A person who travels with a view to acquire in- 
formation will not be satisfied with driving post 
haste through provinces and cities, taking a glance 
at the country, and snatching a view as he passes 
of the monuments of the arts, the -prodigies of 
industry^ the useful establishments, and the ob- 
jects of curiosity. He will purposely make fre- 
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quent pauses. He mqU impress upon his mind 
what he has seen and remarked during his jonr- 
ney ; he will make inquiries, and enrich himself 
with such observations and collections as he has 
opportunities of amassing* In like manner, in 
the journey of life, we ought to pause at certain 
distances, take a retrospective survey of the space 
which we have travelled, to ask ourselves whence 
we come and what we have done ; where we are, 
and how we can judge of our present situation ; 
whether the contemplation of ourselves seems to 
excite in the soul feelings of discontent or satisfiu:- 
tion, grief or joy; lastly, whither we are going, 
to what goal we are proceeding, according to our 
condition, duty, or interest, and which is the 
surest and most agreeable road to it. 

But the fickleness and indolence natural to the 
human mind must necessarily oppose the execu- 
tion of our plan. They would not permit us to 
hope that this plan of laying all our days under 
contribution, and extracting, as it were, from 
them their most substantial part, could be pur- 
sued with invariable perseverance, ' even though 
supported by firm resolution. We should, morer 
over, be careless in drawing up the proposed 
summary of the employment of our time, if it vr&te 
destined merely for our ovm eye ; and it is fer- 
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ther to be remarked that no person can form to 
impartial an estimate of himself as a friend would 
do : man is natarally lynx-eyed, in r^rd to the 
fitolts of others, but blind to his own. 

Chuse then an upright, enlightened, sincere 
friend^ to be another self, near enou^ to your 
own age to be no stranger to your tastes, your 
propensities, and yodr passions, yet sufficiently 
advanced in life to have some experience of men 
and things; possessing a reason so mature, a 
mind so cultivated, a heart so noble and generous, 
as to inspire you with that unreserved confidence, 
founded on mutual esteem, which is the neces* 
sary basisvof fri^dship. Into the bosom of such 
a firiend you may freely pour forth your soul : you 
will not be afiraid to expose it to him without 
disguise, to reveal to him its inmost recesses, and 
evary weakness that lurks within them. 

Let us add a few other traits by which you 
may distinguish him whom you ought to select 
for your model, counsellor, and guide, unless in* 
deed an affectionate, virtuous, and enlightened 
mother, renders your search unnecessary, and sup- 
plies his place: for there is no adequate substi- 
tute for the heart of a mother. You will seek 
and love in him the man, who, with an excellent 
disposition, combines all the moral qualities of a 
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Strong mind, a sound and delicate judgment, solid 
and instructive conversation, new and luminous 
ideas, and true dimity of soul. In his society you 
are sure to be a gainer ; you will feel that he 
contributes to enlighten your mind, and to purify 
your heart. Tou never leave him without being 
better pleased with yourself^ more disposed to the 
love of mankind and of virtue, and more clear 
respecting your real destination and the duties 
which you are called to perfi>rm in society. 

In this person you will also appreciate the rare 
merit and talent of knowing how to doubt ; of 
employing, if requisite, several successive years in 
the thorough examination of ian important trath, 
in the solution of a difficult question, in the 
search after causes — a creative and fertile prin- 
ciple in all the sciences. You will distinguish in 
him an urgent desire to seek and find for himself 
men of strong and enlightened minds, capable of 
assisting him with their talents. You will imi- 
tate that obliging complaisance which cheerfully 
descends to the level of the capacities of the 
ignorant and inexperienced, especially of young 
persons eager afler information, and that constant 
and indefatigable patience which frequently de- 
votes a whole life to the composition of a good 
work, that is, a work beneficial to mankind, and 
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calculated to advance a science which the author 
has profoundly studied. 

. To a person whose character corresponds with 
this description, or to him, who, by a more or less 
complete combination of the qualities here speci- 
fied, seems to prefer the strongest claim to your 
esteem^ submit then, every three or six months, or 
only once a-year, a faithful summary of your per- 
sonal state, with reference to the three grand points. 
Every three or six months you will read over 
the observations you have made ; you will exa- 
mine and try your actions, and ascertain your pro- 
gress of every kind and your present state, as com' 
pared with that exhibited in the preceding re- 
port three or six months before. You will lay 
before your friend these summaries of the employ- 
ment of your life ; they will furnish him with the 
text to the salutary advice, in offering which he 
fulfils a duty towards you enjoined by confidence 
and friendship. You have discovered in him a 
certain superiority of understanding and moral 
qualities ; and you make him the confidant, wit- 
ness, and judge, of your thoughts and actions, that 
you may receive in exchange his counsel and in- 
struction. 
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XXIII. Gbnbral Obseevation on the Mode of wgestiiic 
THB Daily Journal, the particular Accounts, and the 
Analytical Statements of a Person's individual Situa- 
tion, TO BE DRAWN UP EVERT SIX MONTHS, OR EVERT TEAR. 

Ik order to possess the greater freedom in keep- 
ing the daily journal, the three general accountSy 
and the analytical statements of his physical^ 
moral, and intellectual situation, let the writer 
always speak of himself in the third person and 
under a fictitious name, which may easily be 
changed at pleasure. He is thus not oramped by 
any consideration of self-love, human respect, 
false modesty, vanity, or pride. He pens a fiuth- 
ful history of his life^ without fear of indiscreet 
confidants or malicious critics. He speaks of 
others also, whether in terms of praise or censure^ 
under feigned names ; and in this manner forms, 
without restraint or scruple, a collection of ac- 
tions, portraits, observations, and characteristie 
and instructive anecdotes, which cannot hurt any 
one's feelings ; for he does not make it his busi- 
ness to delineate this or that individual, merely 
for the purpose of gmtifying a frivolous malignity. 
His object is the same that Theophrastus, La 
Bruy^re, and many other philosophic moralists, 
had in view in their works, namely, the knowledge 
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of man. He wishes to study, to know, and then 
to represent under every fi>nn for his own instruc- 
tion man in general — a real Proteus, who meta- 
morphoses himself in a thousand ways, and as- 
sumes a thousand shapes for the purpose of elud- 
ing the most penetrating eye — a strange com- 
pound, the varied hues of which cannot be seiied 
and fixed but by degrees, and after long observa- 
tion of different persons in all classes of society, 
and in every condition of life. 

XXIV. Objections FORK 8 BBN AND RBFUTBD. Inconvbnibncibb 

TO BB ATOIDBD IN THE BBBFINO OF THB- DIFFBBBirr AC- 
COUNTS. 

It now behoves us to seek and to examine 
Yarious objections, some of which have already 
been urged against the proposed method, by 
persons to whom it has been communicated. We 
shall repeat them here in all their force, that we 
may the better appreciate thdr validity. In this 
discussion we shall be obliged to recur to some 
of the preceding details, for the purpose of bring- 
ing into one view the objections and the observa- 
tions destined to refute them, with the general 
theory to which both relate, and the results that 
we have ascribed to this method. 
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First Objection, 



The first objection which naturally occurs is, 
^^ the prodigious difliculty and almost absolute 
impossibility of following the proposed plaii in 
the state of society in which we live." — " What 
you require," say the objectors on this ground^ 
^ would no doubt be very fine, but it is not practi- 
cable : for who would thus spend all his life in 
the compilation of journals ? Your method might 
do Tery well for angiels, but is not suitable for 
human creatures : the results which you promise 
yourself are chimerical^ imaginary^ impossible of 
aUainment.'^ 

Answer. 

If the principles laid down in ^this work are 
acknowledged to be good and beneficial ; if hap- 
piness is really the end of education and of life ; if 
the essential elements of happiness are without 
doubt healthy virtue^ and knowledge; if time is 
the grBXid instrument for procuring these; if the 
good or bad use of this instrument constitutes the 
happiness or misery of individuals and of society ; 
if the method here developed for regulating the 
good use of time, the chief mean of being happy 
presents a pleasing, but, according to some p«r- 
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•sons, an impracticable theory : is it not of the ut- 
most interest to youth, to whom it is more parti- 
cularly addressed, to prove that this method is, 
on the contrary, easy of execution ? If those who 
condemn it solely as impracticable approve its 
object, and acknowledge the truth of the princi^ 
pies on which it rests, but are altirmed at the 
obligations, apparently numerous and arduous, 
which it enjoins, what will they have to reply, 
when it is demonstrated to them that this method 
is less theoretical than practical, and that it is 
susceptible of being applied by persons of ordi- 
nary capacity in almost all the situations of life? 
We may even add, that it has been successfully 
practised by persons of different ages, but more 
particularly by young men, chiefly belonging to 
the army; though a military life, from being 
more . unsettled and dependent, seems at first 
sight to be less fevourable than any other to the 
execution of the plan described. 

What is, in fitct, this method, reduced to its 
simplest and most concise expression ? It consists 
of three principal and two auxiliary conditions. 

1. Never to speak or act without asking our- 
selves this question : ^^ What good and useful end 
wiU it answer ? — without having an object/* Thii 
preservative practice, which should be applied in 
preference to important actions, may nevertheless 
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be easily extended to all proceedings; bat the 
will must first be there. The will imparts strength 
to the weakest. The power of the will may be 
said to be incalculable. How many signal and 
solemn evidences might be adduced in saj^Knrt of 
this truth ! > 

2. ^^ To inquire, after each intoval of twenty- 
four hours, in the morning, in the evening, or any 
other moment of the day that is at our disposal, 
the use we have made, whether good or bad, of 
that portion of life^' — to contract in this manner 
the habit of constituting reason the judge of all 
our words and actions, and to avoid those &ults 
into which people are too frequently led by 
thoughtlessness and inconsistency.— In the pre- 
sent state of society every individual may have the 
free disposal of the moments that immediately 
precede retiring to rest, and that follow his ri^ng. 
If we were to accustom ourselves to devote these 
brief intervals, which are most commonly wasted, 
to a rapid examination of whatever ialicfesting 
and useful we have said or dime, seen or heard, 
learned or observed, we shpuld have an employ- 
ment not only veiy instructive and beneficial,, but 
also very agreeable, for that portion of time 
which at present has no destination prescribed by 
necessity. 

^. The ikird condition has appeared more 
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terrific than eyen the other two— ^^ To keep a 
journal containing an .analytical summary of the 
employment of the day^ under tha three heads, 
physical, moral, and intellectual/' — This mighty 
efibrt, nevertheless,, consists merely in employing 
a few minutes, and in writing a few lines, for the 
purpose of arranging and committing to paper 
the result of the examination mentioned above. 
This examination is confined to three principal 
points : the imagination and observation are fixed, 
and .cannot ramble. Is then such a custom, 
which soon becomes familiar by practice, more/ 
troublesome tl^an that of winding up one's watch 
every night, and looking at it many times in the 
day,' of consulting the thermometer, or even of 
dressing and undressing every twenty*fbur hours.. 
These things are done without being thought of^ 
some by certain persons only, others by all with- 
out exception. I assert, from experience, that it 
is not more difficult for any one who is solicitous 
to contract the habit, to commit to writing every 
day the substance of such observations as hejudges. 
ifloportapt for his health, for his moral state, and 
for his instruction. 

Such are the first three conditions or rules of 
the method, to which may be added the two fol« 
lowinff, to render it more complete : — 

K 
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4. The fourth eonii&m veUtife lo ^ kMpbflf 
j^f three J0umah ot account $ for the three dq^trt** 
Bieiits above specified is bcrt aa extension of the 
daily journal. In these a pesBon writes at leisvm 
moments all that he thinks it useful to preserve 
eonceming the thme eUments of man, wkh i?dbich 
the three principal means of haf^ness bertowed 
enhiin by nature are connected. 

I am &r from deuring that yohimes should be 
imtten, and fiom imposing any toilsome or extra- 
ordinary (ask. I merely wish that to he ^iese 
regularly, methodically, and with immense bene- 
fit, which many persons already do moee or lesa 
punctually, but in a desultory mantier, and wiUi- 
out utility* How many are theie* who daily 
make hasty memorandums on loose papers, to 
nemind them of what they haye done or idaoaed 
to do, or write fiivolous and useless notes and 
letters! Instead of this very common waste of 
time, which may be said to render existence nega- 
tive and barren, we class, in houses constructed 
for the purpose, wliatever we deem worth pre« 
serving ; and sifting the whole as we do, we re* 



* I here allude to such persons as are habituated to obserrc 
and reflect, and generally to those who hare received a liberal 
education. 
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t«fiai[iQlb*ng blii vkttt id ciiculfttAd Co jkiiA some 

' Jb the phyfiical aeca§mi we fidlpw the oouim 
attd' tlae varifiAioiiA af oat eonsUtMHioa* When 
the ^t>gre86iQ9i is gaod, tbs note will be Bhait: 
if we r^MQUurk a deviAtioo, it will be deeinable to 
fix the period of it, to state the symptoms, to en-* 
qmce the cause^ and to obnatke the coaaequenees. 
By this piactiee much wuxm time will be saved 
(ban wasted* 

As to the moral account^ instead of sciibblUig 
trt¥ia)l letters and notes, frequently dictated by 
slander and woli^ity, we shall collect for our 
own use the obseirations which we daily make 
on the human heart and passions, witliont namiqg 
or pointing at any particular individual. We 
shall learn to know ourselves, and acquire, to a 
certain degree, the command over our inclinations. 
It will not be every day that we shall have re« 
marks to insert in this journal ; but we enter in 
it at short intervals whatever interests us. We 
shall be astonished when, at the expiration of one 
or two years, we turn over the collection we have 
formed. Relinquish those frivolous or useless 
customs which run away with so many hours,, 
and you will find a &w minutes for this opei'atioD,, 
which ynll prove to you a powerful medium oS 

k2 
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MLtiog time. Eren such days* when yoa hare 
neither pen, ink, nor leisure, snatch a moment, 
and make a hasty memorandum with pencil of 
one or two leading words, which will serve, per- 
haps several days afterwards, to remind you of 
the idea or circumstance which you were desirous 
of preserving. 

As to the intellectual account^ every person who 
wishes to read with profit makes notes, analyses, 
or extracts. The only point is to give them a 
better arrangement, to class them with more me- 
thod, so that we may be able to turn to them 
again the more easily without wasting time in 
looking for what we want. Accordingly, we but 
improve upon a method generally practised with 
more or less regularity, by all who read and 
study.* 



* I have beard of a man eminent for his talents, a nice and 
acute obserrer, whose daily observations arc frequently intro- 
duced into his works, and furnish him with useful materials ; 
who regularly notes down every night the remarks made during 
the day, aAd who derives from this practice, constantly punoed 
for many years, a delicate tact and a manner of delineating 
characters that is almost invariably original, interesting, and 
time. The moral philosopher, the statesman, the orator, the 
dramatist, whom it more particularly behoves to study men, 
that they may be able to captivate Uieir understandings, to work 
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5. TheJ^A and last condition has, like the 

others, not escaped censure, and may in &ct be 

attended ivith some difficulties. . It consists in 

drawing up every six ihonths, or every year, a 

summary of our physical, moral, and intellectual 

situation, for the purpose of submitting it, either 

-to a mother, if a person is fortunate enough to 

have one capable of justifying that honourable 

confidence, or to affectionate and enlightened 

.relatives, or to a virtuous and sincere friend. 

These statements, in which self-love proves no 

bar to disclosure, since the writer speaks of him- 

9elf in the thii*d person under a fictitious name, 

^and as he would of a stranger, enable him and 

the friend to whom they are submitted to judge 

whether there is progression^ stagnation^ or deri- 

ationy and which is the weak part of the faculties 

.that require melioration. 

Thus the five conditions of this method are 
-equally practicable, nay even easy, and above all 
[well calculated to render important services to 
.those who chuse to comply with them. It is not 
•then a vain theory ; it is a plan which every one 
^has it in his power to execute, which is parti cu- 

mpon tiieir passions, and to govern their wiUs, would find va- 
luable resourcey in sucli a method as ours. 

k3 
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larly Mitable for youi^ people^ Md irliicb fur* 
nisbes them with a Mentor and a gtrid^* 

The principal objection is overthrown. T&ef e 
is Beitfaer an almo^ absoitite inipoBBibility, fior 
even any difficulty in following the ptopofied 
plan»f 

* It lias been aMeited, tbat it is donlillal trketber one yovth 
in ten thousand would liav^ the pierseverance to follow the pro- 
potted itiethod. To this I can reply, that but of lAofe than thirty 
yatmg mea who learned it, ftteen practiski it, ind ten in piar- 
ticukr have foUowed it Ibr several years with fcgolarily »id 
succcsB. Nothing, I repeat, is wanting, but perseverance <uad 
a will. 

' t Let us here make a general obseivaaon, on whi<ih too much 
.stress esKiiiot he laid, became it poiitiB out one ofihe chief dh- 
MAcles to tbe adyaBcement of the wieAcet «nd of morall. The 
pliilosopher, the man of sdeace, the plulantfaio^eti shoald vise 
superior to that error of the vulgar, who ase always content to 
-pICNcI on in the old beaten track. 

The Tulgar have always regarded MfW, bold, tnd .gitad eoft- 
eef tiens, which were ahorc the ordiaary capacity, as mere spe- 
culations and wild theories. Whatever ia good, use^; and 9f 
general application, was at first new, and above the coinpi«lieii' 
sion 6f the multitude, and was no doubt deemed impoesiblt 
before it was discovered and practised. Languages ; the alphA- 
faeti tifaeir element and instruments writing, aritfametie, print- 
ing ; the prodigies of mechanics and of navigation ; the preaeiit 
results of civilisation, which are less noticed by superficial and 
inattentive minds, must once have appeared chimerical theories, 
dreafDa Impossibie to be irealised. Why should mankind intd- 
riably throw discouragements in the way of those iriio dewte 
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I ;ad«ttty hiiwefter, ttutt this meihod, iuieeptibli 
of being infiDHefy varied, modified) and vcduced, 
though it has been deemed aditeeable to gite it 
be»e attthd extension it is capable of rec^iTing,- 
seems not to be applicable to all circnmfttancet 
and to all persons. It is chiefly suited to him 
who wishes not to lose an j thing that can assist 
]nm to acquire a more complete command OTet 
his oim filcullies, and to become a supetiev 
man. It is adapted to him also, "whe is called 
by his character or his talents^ by a noble emnla^ 
iion^ or by wealth and birth, to fill an exalted 
post, in society. Such a person oaght to strive 
more than any other to improve himself incest 
saatly, and to justify by a real superiority of ta- 
lentsi, knowledge^ and virtuei, the superiority of 
rank which seems likely at some future period to 
be assigned to him. 

Some . persons might confine themsc^es to tfae 
first three conditions of this method^ namely, thi 
^testi^mtohich ought to govern the empioyrkent of 
all U^ moments of life} the daily eammift0tion / 
and t^e mudisfHcal joumuL Those who'hav^ 
more leisure, more perseverance, a more actiV^I 

tikeir stadies and meditations to all th&t toiicehis their wtlfkri^ 
MidhapfineM! 

K.4 
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mind, and who consider the ihfee joomaU, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, as so many inaga* 
zinei^ in which they may amass an ample store of 
principles, knowledge, and jwactical truths, will 
apply this auxiliary condition of the method to 
their own case. They will have more or less to 
write in these dil&rent journals, according as 
their mode of life, the disposition of their minds, 
and the persons and objects around them, fiimish 
materials for obserration and reflection. They 
will then imitate the industrious bee, which, in 
its desultory excursions^ extracts the most exqui- 
site juices fix>m all the flowers, and afterwards 
combines them to compose its honey. 

Every thing becomes easy by habit. The ha- 
bit of rendering an exact account of our situation 
and conduct, of our conversiEttions, reflections, 
and reading, and committing a summieury of it to 
writing, requircfs in general but a quarter of an 
hour a-day, or an hour at most on such days as 
have been best .employed, when the harvest of 
course is most aibundant. And where, alas! is 
the man who does not waste one or perhaps 
seve/al hours every day 1 

Our method has been censured as imposing the 
obligation of too rigid punctuality, of too con- 
stant regularity. It requires, in &ct, nothing 
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but punctuality and order. But, If it had no 
other object and result than to impart these regu- 
lar and methodical habits, which double our tiifie 
and powers, it would even then confer inestimable 
advantages. 

Second Objectionm 

Another more specious objection, and which 
at first seems in some respects to be well founded, 
must likewise be discussed. It will furnish occa* 
sion to obviate the inconveniencies which it would 
be wrong to consider as inherent in our plan. 

^^ May not the practice of keeping a daily re- 
gister of our thoughts and actions, though bene- 
ficial in many respects, tend to contract the mind, 
and to make it attach too much importance to 
trifling details, which are flattering to self-love 
and vanity, but frequently not worthy of being 
committed to paper ?" 

This rock needs but to be pointed out : it will 
be easy to shun it. The best practices are liable 
to abuse : ought they on that account to be pro- 
scribed? We should carefully separate a custom 
that is good and useful in itself, from the vices 
that may mingle with it and pervert its e&Tects. 
Self-love is the disease of all men, but more espe- 
cially of little minds. A sound and enlightened 

K 5 
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mindi which lored'and ieeks truth, eonpiha^ tbil 
secret and dai^eroos enemy with succete. It k 
•ufficient to be continually on our giiard af[i^iBft 
it i and for this the t^ practice of our method 
furnishes the surest means. We shall say ho 
more, but that, as it accustoms the mind to rise 
invariably from H particular filet to a general con- 
lideratibn, and to Contemplate men and things 
flrom a very elevated point of view only,, it inust 
necessarily impart greater energy, extent, and 
profundity to the conceptions. 

Third Objection. 

Other critics have found fault with the method 
for other reasons : they have animadverted on it 
in this way : — ^' May not this method fix the em« 
ployment of time, from which the author seems 
to expect such great things^ w&en it comes to be 
jgenerally adopted by the class of thinking beings 
endowed with a reason that acts upon itself, with 
a knowledge of causes, and by a firee and deli- 
berate volition: — may not this daily practice, 
whiph nothing is to escape, make a tnan an ego- 
tist, by teaching him to refer, every thing to him* 
jsdif exclusively ? — ^is \i not to be feared that.it 
5ifill harden his heart, and impoveri^ his ii^a* 
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gioflftidif i'^Il seetM Kkely to eicpoM too glartii|{fy 
the iMitkltigiieBS of life^ to excite a dkgUBC .of h, 
and to J&gpe\ its ittuftioM. It raqmres too miMh 
timo, Mid most fiuigtte the mind. Not only is k 
impmeticftble kl msuhj of its positioM ; it is also 
pemicitnM, inpMrnch as it oiimot fail to #erkhrr 
tlie fShiktmctit timid and pHiBillanimons. He who 
is atwaya weigMag the disadvantages of e^erf 
thing he dtoea never dares to determine; he he^ 
sitatea at every step ; his o)iimon and his will are 
TSgve and TaciUattng ; and his eoaduct is influ- 
enced by this baJHtaal disposition of has chiv- 
iwter:" 

I think I may reply with confideaeey that these 
siippotf^ dangers of the method ai^litde to be 
appieheiided, nay^ that they are entirety chim^ 
rieal, £b fiir from impoverishing the imaginatioii, 
die practiee of keeping the daily journal pixs^ 
fides fi»r it a eopioas sonrce of riches aiid enjoys 
meots. It ftinttshes mvUifiirious ikiateriak for 
ohserfMicm and meditation^ Instead of giving 
a tiifliirg turn to the^ mind) and eiavidily attaehr 
ing it to pneiik details^ it teaches it to separate 
with eare whatever is substantial and worthy of 
bmng preasrved irom what is useless ahd frivo^* 
loitt. Ingtead of hardening the heart and weaken** 
ing tliMt generous impidse which causes us to 
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|)al1ii8d BtioD^y in tbe woes of others^ our nletliod 
disposes man to generalise hb feelings as well as 
his ideas. It warns him never to separate his 
interests from those of his fellow-creatures, oince 
continual experience convinces him of the close 
and necessary connection between them : it im- 
parts greater energy and activity to the noble 
sentiment of philanthropy.. So &r fiom tending to 
produce a disgust of life, to sour the temper, and 
to generate spleen and melancholy, this method, 
in reality, imparts a new charm to life. It fixes, 
as it were, all its good things, and renders them 
more durable; it diminishes all its evils, ai^ 
renders them lighter. It furnishes it with a 
direction, and an end at its different periods. 
It gives more buoyancy and vigour to Uie mind, 
more fertility* freshness, and activity, to the ima- 
^ination, more maturity to the reason, more 
solidity to the judgment, a kind of anticipation to 
^perience, more strength to the memory^ more 
accuracy to the observation, mpre ease^ elegance, 
precision and clearness, to the style. It supplies 
means for governing our conduct, and for studying 
and making ourselves intimately acquainted with 
our physical and moral constitution, and it 
epables us to adopt the most suitable reigimen in 
rf^rd to both these points. It soothes the soul. 
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hj affording it an asylufn far firom the turmoil of 
the world. ' It furnishes consolation in adversity, 
subjects for useful and agreeable reflection in 
pleasure and prosperity) and occasions for salutary 
self^xamination. It produces a habit of ^studying 
the human heart, of profiting by good and bad 
examples, of regulating our intercourse with 
others, of asserting our rights, of performing our 
duties, of respecting ourseWes, and thus obtaining 
esteem and confidence ; finally, of observing the 
varied shades of social courtesies and decorums. 
We have already fbuiid that it gives greater extent 
and vigour to the thinking fiiculty ; it enlarges 
and enriches it, by conducting it successively 
through the different branches of human know- 
ledge. 

The discussions and conversations of per- 
sons more or less, acquainted with these subjects, 
at which we may from time to time be pre* 
sent, are not forgotten with the moment, but 
leave durable traces and results for him who ex-, 
tracts, digests, elaborates the substance of them, 
a9d,.by a kind of assimilation, makes it his own. 
This method becomes, at the same time, a species 
of c6rb to repriess the fireaks of the imagination, 
and a real spur to excite the mind to motion and 
activity. Thus the physical, moral, and intel- 
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kciml departmenu ore Alil^e . caldvatdi^^ de^ 
^doped, and iinpro?ed. The indiTidual is con* 
Bcquently meliorated; lie places himself in a 
itale of progression, which alone enlu man^ 
iMdd eoi\9titutes life ; and he is of course more 
happy. 

tc seems to be demonstnued that^ by the prac* 
tice of thiB method, life h richer and better fiUed, 
more fertile in knowledge, pleasure, and resqlts: 
it has less vaeuity, excites tcss disgnst, haa a 
deeper inteimt, and attaches as to it noie 
strongly. It has likewise been proted, that tlie 
execution of the method is easy in all situations ,* 
that it neither fatigues the mind, nor occupies too 
much thne* Hdf an hour a day is sofficieQi: t 
even on such days when we have no oppoftmiity 
to commit our remarks to writing we may make 
two or three memorandums, and pot down so 
many leading words in penciL These words or 
nMSDorandnms^ haying the date of the day to 
.which they belong affixed, enable us in- a firw 
days, or at the cacpimtion of a we^k, or e?^ li 
month, to draw up, in the space .of one or two 
hoots, or perhaps less, all the nselhl, intenssling, 
and mtmctive aftkles that we think it tt]^ to 
preserve. We thos amaes a store of falaabU 
maleriiedB i^r matins je^r^ agreeiible mcngiehtof 
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foroM kge^/and military l^sBom tad miticito 
kftire at our death to tbe cfaiUreft or fUends wbo 
are to survive iif. This practice, then, h attended 
with no fatigue of mind, no drudgery, or riavery) 
incompatible iritfa the other obligations and the 
ordinary habits of social life. There is no com* 
puhory sacrifice of too great a portion of time t 
for the method is susceptible of modification 
acix»ding to circumstances, and may be kc* 
(omniodated to eTery situation* 

Lastfy, it does not produce timidity and puriW 
lammity : on thecontmiy, it enables us to ground 
our Conduct on m6i« solid basee^ and to avoid 
most of the errors into whidi men are too fre« 
quently plunged by thoughtlessness, rawness, mA 
indi^retion. It provisions the mind, and fortifies 
the judgment, the reason, and the vrilK 



^! 



-  * * 

Some 9f those who have seen thia Essay have 
found &ult virith the aatlior, for his ^^ silence to 
th% subject of. rel^ion«' V He has, neverthekss, 
enforced in various passages, and espeoially in 
the notes to his Iitiro^ucUottj in support of the 
general laws vrhich lie proposes^ the two grwd 
and beavufiil ideiui of 4tae existence of a Ppd, 
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and the immortality of the soul. GenuiDe 
?digion is wholly comprised in this cheering 
doctrine^ and in morality, with which those two 
bases of all religious creeds are inseparably con- 
nected. The most worthy homage that we can 
pay to the Supreme Being consists in making a 
good use of time, and in rendering all the services 
we can to our fellow-creatures. Our method is 
not fiamed for this or that particular sect, for 
Protestants or Catholics, Jews or Turks, but ^fbr 
mankind in general. For this reason we have 
not referred to, or recommended, the practices of 
fmy religion, but the moral habits which ought to 
be cultivated by the professors of every creed, and 
by persons of every nation. 

Fifth Objection. 

^^ The method of questioning persons for the 
purpose of gaining information from them, which 
is exhibited by the author in so advantageous 
a light, seems scarcely susceptible of being ap- 
plied by young people, who ought to be modest, 
and who could not, without great indecortfb, 
and without appearing troublesome and ridicu- 
lous^ annoy others with their endless and indis- 
creet interrogations." 

This geperal idea I cheerfully adopt. I am 
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far from wishing youth to throw off that modesty 
and reserve which heighten all the other virtueSk 
Accordingly! have not recommended that youth 
should harass grown peojde at every turn and 
comer with importunate questions. In treating 
of the employment of time, I have necessarily 
been led to treat of the art of employing and 
questioning men: I have shewn the immense 
advantages that may be derived, in this reelect, 
from conversation and society, and what an ac« 
cession of information they afford him who is ca- 
pable of observing, hearing, and retaining. The 
examples of several eminent men, who were pro- 
ficients in the art of questioning, were adduced 
m support of my theory. I deem myself autho- 
rized to conclude that young people, eager afte^ 
knowledge, ought, on proper occasions, and with 
modesty and reserve, to ask seasonable questions^ 
such as good sense and reason would not disavow, 
of per^ns older than themselves. They will 
then the more easily obtain the answers and ex- 
planations th.ey desire, since we always flatter 
the «elf.love of another, by manifesting a wish to 
learn of him what we do not know ourselves. 
Every one likes^ to speak on subjects with which he 
IS thoroughly conversant. The human heart and 
^ind,in their primitive forms, are universally alike : 
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y/te are alwa^ disposed to answer ki a fiiinmi^le 
manner the inquiries of thoee who cannoi aolicil 
infiMrmation firom ua without paying homage to 
our superior knowledge of the matter |o which 
their questions rekte* Who can help listening 
with kindness to a mild and modest jrouth^ who 
ventures to propose a question evidently dictated 
by a desire of infimaation^ and not by tmu and 
friTolous curiosity ? . 

• • *  ' 

Sixth Oiffection. 

..... 

** The author/' it has been said, " writes only 
for the least numerous class of persons^ for the 
ri<?h. His precepts apply to scarcely any but 
those who fill the highest ranks in aoci^y* fo 
regard to the condition of those, who, according 
toihis own expression, are doomed to a painful 
and continual struggle beftween their destitsudm 
and their destiny/ y he manifests a truly philoso* 
phic resignalion*" 

.Such a reproach aa this must proceed fi^m 
misconception, or rather a determination <© wrest 
the meaning oi the author of tlds. method* Hal 
he not .suflicicntly shewn hcrinr^deep an interest 
he feels in behalf of tho^ respectable pwrsoni 
whose destination, clearly pcanted out by natur«) 
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B Apposed by mi eter hostile destiny i Has he 
ftot arnqpessionately deplored the lotof thoss^ 
whoy though qualified to confer benefits on man« 
kind, to distinguish themseWes in a career con^ 
noant with their inclination and their talents, 
ire exiled by society and by cruel necessity to 
a totally different sphere, and who can enjoy but 
ei very small portion of that noble existence to 
which they had just pretensions? For these 
Irery persons the proposed method seems to afford 
ft taluable indemnity, ur at least a partial com^^ 
pensation for that ruinous consumption and im* 
■leiise waste o£ lime, and the painful sacrifices 
of all kinds which their dependent situation im« 
pose upoh them. 

The auihor, dien, has not proposed a plan 
adapted solely to the rich, who haiTe nevertheless 
foore leisure to put it in practice, and more need 
of obyiating spleen by habitual activity* Hn 
plan is more particularly suited to that class of 
persona who know how to think. This class is 
no doubt the least numerous; but it is likewise 
that which has the most powerful influence upon 
«odety, which sets it in motion, and occasions 
its advance. It is this that produced and im« 
provdd the plough, implements, and machinery 
ofallkinds^ institutions and laws, sciences and 
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methods : the good or bad direction which il 
receives determines the progress, the deviation^ 
and the &ults, or the prosperity jand decline ai 
gOTemments and nations. To write for this clas 
18 manifestly to write in behalf of the general 
interests of mankind. 

Seventh Objection. 

The seventh and last objection that I shaU 
notice embraces a general question, which hai 
often been discussed. 

The author of the method of employing time 
has been censured for considering man as a per* 
fectible being, and for having frequently ^menti- 
oned his perfection as a goal towards which be 
ought perseveringly to tend. To this charge I 
reply : — ^The doctrine of a human perfectibility, 
not absolutely unlimited or indefinite, since it is 
confined within certain bounds fixed for it by 
our organisation and condition, but undeter- 
mined for the individual, and even for the species, 
is irrefutable. This quality of being fix>m bis 
nature essentially perfectible, honours and dis^ 
tinguishes man. The sense of his possible per- 
fectibility excites his courage, supports his efibrts, | 
directs and strengthens his wilL I shall here 
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peinforee myself with the aaihority of the grave: 
jtfid religious Pascal, whose sublime genius will 
oot be accused of abetting the systems of modem 
philosophers. 

^' By a peculiar prerogative)^' says Pascal, 
'^not only each individual is making daily ad- 
vances iH the sciences, and may make advances 
in moraUty <which is the science by way of emi- 
nence, the art of living well and being happy) ; 
but all mankind together are making a conti- 
nual progress, in proportion as the universe 
grows older: so that the whole human race, 
during thecourse of so many ages, may be con- 
sidered as one man, who never ceases to live and 
learn." 

Ifman individually were not susceptible of being 
Changed, restrained, improved, what would be 
the use of morality, religion, laws, and govern- 
»emsr? If the species itself were not perfecribte, 
how could such prodigies of civilisation have 
been effected ; and why should we make a dis- 
tinction between uncivilised and savage tribes, 
plunged into ignorance and barbarism, and po- 
lished and civilised nations? There is, no 
doubt, a point of elevation which our frailty is 
not permitted to attain; and human nature is. 
subjected to immutable and necessary laws, but 
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. the limitf aeiigiied to it mre foDUinatdy un« 
kaown to yfeu ^Mcs,** says Bacon, ^^do not 

c iqpiwttr to know their own stock and abilities, Ineit 
fiuicy their possessions greater, and their fiievilties 
leiis than they are." 

Men* and ffxxBg peqple in partieular, are too 
frequently deterred from attempting wliat is good 
or great by its beiog reptes^ited to them as too 
di^ult,as incompatiblie with their natiire and 
their weakness. We are weak, because we are 
not sufficiently awai« of our energies, and know 
not how to employ them. Our power 'depends 
more than we su^wse on a generous confidence 
ip our own strength, and in our will.* 



' * Vkhte and Atgipmefif which ought to be the results of the 
science of employing time duly applied, are not beset with in- 
furmountable obstacles ; they are not mere theories and chi- 
meraSi Notwithstanding all tiiat may be advanoed by the oppo- 
nents of the system of perfectibiUtyy who, indeed, miglit easily 
be shown to contradict themselves, man is not doomed to lan- 
guish for ever in a stationary condition. The progressive state is 
imposed on him by his very nature. The individital, Uke the 
species, tends essentially to perfect^ to improve himself y to increase 
his happiness. The profound study of the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man^ the opinions of real philosophers^ And aifaore 
all the Christian religion, which exhorts man, formed in the 
image of God, to strive continually to approach nearer to hU 
dixine model, confirm this cheering' doctrine, so dear to .the 
feeling heart and to the lover of humanity. 
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Alcibiadcb vmn a great man, uoce {nnictikity 
because no obBtacle or miflfiutonercoukl surprite 
or dgect hina, being perauaded that when mindii 
of a certain order do not accompiisk all tliey 
would do, the reason is that .thi^ have not the. 
cpumge to «UefDpt so miioh as they are capable 
of performing. 

^V. Of as AKcisicr ^vsvoii ow Ta« Fytuigossan School 

AND OF A PrACT|CB FOUiQWED AN]) AECOMMENQED BY 

Franklin. 

Th£ vaethod whicih ^y^e have described was 
partially adopted in the school of .Pythagotts* 
That philosopher ei]j}oined lue disciples to devOt# 
a&w moments each day to an ^acamination of 
their hearts^ and to ^1^ themselves these quea* 
tioiis: — In what manner have 1 spent this day? 
Where have I been? What persons ha?e I 
se^n ? What have I done right 2 What have I 
done verong? 

Another method of the same kind, fi^llowed 
and recommended by Franklin, consists in ex- 
ercising ourselves in each virtue separately, for 
tlie purpose of rendering them all more femiliar, 
by taking one after the other, and applying all 
the energies of the soul to each during a certain^ 
»pace of time. This preservative method, which 
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perfectly bannonises with ours^ may be practised 
with success. It is peculiarly adapted to that 
period of life when it is easy to subdue the most 
unruly passions, or rather to prevent them from 
qiringing up, and to sow, cultivate, and mature 
in the soul, the seeds of all the moral qualities 
that elevate and distinguish man.* , 

An eminent French physician, who was an 
intimate and beloved fnend of Franklin's, prac- 
tised a nearly similar method. He asked himself 
CTcry morning this question: — *^ How did I 
spend yesterday ?" He instituted a kind of self- 
examination, and mentally reviewed all that he 
had done the preceding day, for the purpose of 
self-reproof and correction. He read, every 
evenings such sentiments of philosophers as fur- 
nish rules of conduct, and was fond of referring, 
in order to show the benefit that ought to be 
derived from reading, to this inscription placed 
over the door of the library of Alexandria :— 
Physic Jar the Soulj or Moral Medicine. 



• See in Note 3 Franklin's own account of the method re- 
commended by hmi, which may be practised at the same time 
with ours, when the two systems will be fonnd mutually to 
iiesiflt each other. 
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XXVI Op flBTBSAL BMiHEirr Men who hatb iuccsmtollt 

PVACnSED THE ABT OF EMPLOTINO ToO. 

A Fsw exaffiiples^ adduced fnnn the lives of eele- 
bmted meit^ will serve to con6irm our doctrine; 
They will prove that all those who hold a dia* 
tinguished pltiee in history acquired the rapu- 
tation and superiority which they attained, either 
in science or power, solely by scrupulous attention 
to make a good use of their time. The science 
of employing time is not subservient to virtue and 
happiness alone ; it is likewise one of the surest 
roeana' of acquiring fortune and celebrity, of 
earning gloty^ and of succeeding generally in 
whatever we undertake. 

Antiquity offers to us the example of Aristotle; 
justly sumamed the prince of philosophers. Con- 
timially engagjpd in study, he ate little and slept 
less. Diogenes Laertius informs os, that, to pre- 
vent bis being overcome by sleep, he extended 
one hand, in which he held a brass ball, ftom his 
bed, that, by the noise which it made in falling 
into a basin of the same metal, he might be kept 
awake. Aristotle soon surpassed all his fellow* 
students. He visited the principal cities of 
tireete, seeking the acquaintance of all those 
from whom he could obtain information : his 
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inquiries extended to the most trifling snlyects, 
and be committed to writing the particulars which 
he obtained, lest he should forget any useful cir- 
cumstances. When Alexander the Great had 
attained his fourteenth year, his iather Philip 
placed him under Aristotle's tuition. The jNe- 
ceptor instructed his pupil in the sciences in 
which he himself excelled. Alexander, therefore, 
observed, that if he owed his life to Philip, it was 
Aristotle who had taught him to make a good 
use of it.* 

The great renown of Alexander served as a 
spur to the ambition of Caesar. That Roman, 
on beholding a statue of the Macedonian hero at 
Cadiz, shed tears, and exclaimed : ^' At my age 
he had conquered the world, and I have yet done 
nothing worthy of record !*' The extraordinary 



* When Alexander had ascended the throne, grateful to the 
preceptor by whom he had been educated, and wishing to avsil 
himself of his extraordinary genius for the purpose of extending 
the sphere of human knowledge, he solicited Aristotle, by letter, 
to compose a history of animals, and sent him eight hundred 
talents to defray the expense of the undertaking. He furnished 
him also with fishermen and hunters to facilitate his investiga- 
tions. Aristotle's work on Natural. History is a monument of 
Alexander's love of the sciences^ and one of his most durable 
titles to renown. 
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activity of Cesar, who was both a warrior and a 
negociator, a statesman, an orator, and a writer, 
was the principal cause of his success in life. 
Pliny relates, that he would read and write at the 
same time, and dictate at once to several secreta- 
ries in as many diflferent languages while giving 
audience to ambassadors. 

Cicero, whose genius placed him on an equality 
with Cssar, who was continually entrusted with 
the business of the state and of private indi- 
viduals, found, amid troubles and storms, amid 
the occupations and vicissitudes of life| leisure 
sufficient to acquire a thorough knowledge of all 
the doctrines of the philosophic sects of Greece, 
During a career of such prodigious activity, he 
composed numerous works of different kinds, on 
almost all the subjects interesting to man, sub- 
jects on which, as it is evident, he had profoundly 
meditated. 

Augustus, as we are informed by Suetonius, was 
extremely assiduous in study, especially in the 
study of eloquence, and had from an early age 
led a very laborious life. Such was his passion 
for the sciences, that he always conversed during 
meals on matters of erudition. He also cultivated 
poetry, and usually composed while bathing. In 
this manner he employed every moment. He was 

l2 
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accuBtomiMl to digest and oomiiiit to writing all 
lus addreaeeft to the senate, the people, and the 
army, nay, even every important communication 
that he had to make to his wife. He forbade his 
fiimily and his grand*daughters to do or say any- 
thing in secret ihat was not fit to be recorded in 
the family journal.* 

Vespasian's time, afters he became emperor, was 
thus divided: he always rose early and before 
day-light : after reading the letters and looking 
over the memorials directed' to him, he received 
his friends, and dressed himsdf while conversing 
with them : he then attended to any other busi- 
ness he had to transact, afterwards took a walk 
or ride, and rested some time : he bathed before 
he went to table, and during his repasts he con- 
versed in the kindest and- most affable manner 
with those about him ; thus making intervals of 
useful recreation and well employed leisure suc- 
ceed his numerous avocations. 

Alexander Severus, who was constantly intent 



* Hie practice of keeping, a famUff Journal^ in which tks 
f^her should inscribe the most in»portant acts of the Ures oi Uf 
Children, and which should be read to them at the end of ercff 
year, w«nddbe a faigldy moral domestic institution, andw«ll 
calculated to produce the best effwts. 
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on the proaperity of his people, devoted the whole 
day to the transaction of puUic af&ure and the 
^ministration of strict justice to individuals. He 
&en j^ught recreation at night from the cares, of 
government in the society of the best and most en- 
lightened persons, whom he cautiously selected far 
admission to his familiarity, in order to consult 
the one and to gain information from the other. 

A succeeding emperor, JuHan, who considered 
the sovereign power as an extension of his means 
of doii«g good to mankind, and who acted con- 
sistently with this principle, equally desirous, 
from the natural bent of his disposition, and from 
policy, to diminish the number of his enemies, 
«fid to augment that of his friends^ multiplied 
himself, in a manner, by his activity. Passion- 
ately fond of the Grreeks, imbued by daily and 
nightly study with the spirit of their writers, an 
enthusrastic admirer of Homer and Plato, eager 
and insatiable of knowledge,, endowed with that 
kind of imagination which is captivated by every 
thing eictradrdinary, having moreover an ardent 
^ul, and that i^ftergy which can urge forward 
better than che^k-^he embraced, he applied him- 
^If to every thing. When mortally wounded, 
^ the age of thiny*two years, he beheld with 
Mtnity the ^ppro$.ch of his last hour ; and the 

h3 
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recollection of his life shed alostre OTer his death : 
^ My life has been short,*' said he, ^ bat my 
days have been full. Death, which is an eyil to 
the wicked, is a good to the Tirtnoos : it is a debt 
which a wise man ought to pay without murmur- 
ing. I hare been a pri?ate person and an emperor, 
and in neither staticm have I done any thing, as 
fer as I know, of which I have reason to repent/' 

Such is the noble testimony that will be borne 
by the conscience of eyery one, who from his 
earliest years has firmly persisted in the resolution 
to make good use of his life. 

No sovereign ever possessed the art of doing 
the greatest things with ease, and the most diffi- 
cult with promptitude, in a higher degree than 
Charlemagne. He goyemed his household with 
the same wisdom as his empire. In his prodigious 
activity he feund resources unknown to ordinary 
minds, and he contrived at once to conquer his 
enemies, to polish his subjects, to advance and 
patronize literature and the sciences, to re-estab- 
lish the navy, and to perform in a few years what 
would seem to require several centuries. 

Alfred the Great, one of the beet kings that 
England has to boast of, partly owed his success 
and his glory to the attention which he paid to the 
due r^ulation of the employment of his time. 
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To this end he divided the twenty-four hours of 
the day into three equal portions ; one of these 
he appropriated to public business and affiiirs of 
state ;* another to reading, study, and religious 
duties ; and the third to bodily exercises, riding, 
hunting, yarious sports and recreations, repasts, 
and sleep* As clocks were not then invented, he 
contrived to measure time by means of six tapers 
of a certain length, which burned four hours 
each, in lanterns placed at the entrance of his 
palace, and his chaplains gave him notice when- 
ever one of them was consumed. In this manner 
his superior genius made amends for the defici- 
encies of the arts. This rigid economy of time, 
and the art of employing it to good purpose, ren- 
dered him one of the most learned men of his 
age, so that, had he not been illustrious as a 
king, he would have been famous as an author. 
An historian, treating of this monarch, breaks 

* It is generally allowed that this monarch not only digested 
several particular laws which are still in force, but that he liud 
the first foundation of our present happy constitution. There is 
great reason also to believe that to him we are indebted for 
trial by jury, and that he was the first who divided the kingdom 
into shires, at the same time establbhing a new form of judi- 
Gatore. For these and other benefits conferred on his country 
the name of Alfred is still held in high and deserved veneration. 

l4 
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out into this apostrophe :—^^ O! Alfred^ the 
wonder .and astonishment of ages 1 — If we reflect 
on his ^religion and piety^ we shall suppose that 
he spent his whole life in a convent ; if we think 
of his military exploits, we shall imagine that he 
was never out of camps ; if we recollect hk eru- 
dition and his writings, we dball presume that all 
his time was passed in the schools ; and if we 
consider the wisdasa of his government, and the 
laws which he framed, we shall be convinced 
that these were the exclusive objectsof his study." 
The orientals, whose ordinary life is a kind of 
lethargic slumber, refer with pride to one of their 
most celebrated princes, the great Saladin, who 
was not less estimable for his humanity and justice 
than for his valour, and above all for his inde&- 
tigable activity. He held his divan or couacil in 
person, every Thursday, iissisted by his cadis, as 
well when in his capital, as when at the bead of 
his army. On the other days of the week he 
every morning received petitions and memorials, 
and pronounced judgment in urgent cases : and 
all persons, without distinction of limk, age^ 
country, or religion, were allowed firee access to 
him. Prom the habit of thus seeing people of 
all classes, and reconciling many jarring iiuerests, 
he meq/med a aiore intimate knowledge of tha 
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humati heart, and greater dull in the difficult lurt 
ofgoTemment. 

Activity was likewise the predominant qaaKty 
of Henry IV. of France, who was adorned by 
many other virtues. In camps, amid the &tigues 
and dangers of a war at once civil and religions, 
he Was seen denying himself all repose, mingling 
with the soldiers, lying like them upon straw, 
going his rounds day and night to inspect the 
most important postit : he was every where, saw 
evety thing, encouraged all by his presence ; he 
scarcely allowed himself to sleep or eat, and mul" 
tiplied his life by the use which he made of his 
time. It l¥as observed of him that " other ge- 
nerals carried on war like lions, Henry like an 
eagle.'* He appropriated to himself Csesar^s ce- 
lebrated motto : He flew, he came, he conquered 
He seemed at once entirely devoted to the affairs 
of govemtnent, the &tigUes of War, and the duties 
of friendship. 

The virtuous Sully, his friend and minister, 
was not less economical of his time than of the 
nivenues of the state. We learn from his me- 
moirs that he Retired early to rest, that he slept 
little, that an invariable rule and order governed 
. his occupations. In his attehtion to business he 
Wai inde&tigable. He rose at four o'clock every 
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morning. The first two hours were employed in 
reading and disposing of the papers that w^e laid 
upon his desk. This he termed szoeeping the 
carpet. At seven he repaired to the council, and 
spent the rest of the forenoon with the king, who 
gave him his orders concerning the difierent 
departments over which he presided. He dined 
at noon. After dinner he gave audience, to 
which persons of all classes were admitted* The 
clergy of both persuasions were first heard. The 
fiirmers, and other persons of low condition, who 
are firequently afinaid to approach a man high in 
office, and especially a prime minister, had their 
turn next. The great and the noble were re- 
ceived last. He was afterwards usually engaged 
in business till supper-time : he then ordered the 
doors to be shut, and indulged in social pleasures 
with a select number of friends. Ten was his 
regular hour for retiring to bed ; but when any 
unexpected circumstance had deranged the ordi- 
nary course of his occupations, he made up the 
deficiency of the day by encroaching upon the 
night. Such was the kind of life which he inva- 
riably led during his administration. 

If we turn from princes and statesmen to scho- 
lars and philosophers, we shall find in like man* 
ner that all those who have acquired distinction 
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were chiefly indebted to the good use of their 
time for. their success, eminence, and reputation. 

Boerhaaye, the physician, whose fitme filled all 
Europe, owed his vast erudition, his prodigious, 
celebrity, his domestic happiness, his peace of 
mind, the preservation of his health, and the pro- 
longation of his life, to a judicious and regular 
distribution of the different employments of his 
time. His mornings and evenings he devoted to 
reading and study, and the middle of the day to 
the public. A few moments were given to his 
friends or to amusements, such as music, of which 
he was passionately fond. He rode on horseback 
every day as long as his health permitted ; but 
when age forbade that exercise he took a walk in 
its stead. When he could not go abroad he 
played on the guitar. An alternate mixture of 
occupation and rest constituted an essential part 
of his regimen. His mild and uniform philo- 
sophy, springing, in a great measure, from the 
regularity of his life, was proof against malignity; 
kad he disarmed slander and satire by the con- 
tempt with which he treated them. 

Haller, a name which naturally classes with 
the preceding — Haller, the physiologist, who 
united with prodigiously extensive knowledge the 
most estimable moral qualities, was particularly 
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remarkable ^r hit love of oeenpattoa* He emi- 
fiidered time as a treasure whidi cannot 4>e hui- 
banded with too much economy, and cht» qua- 
drupled tiis existence. His method of collecting 
materials fer his great physiological wortc con- 
sisted in noting down extracts from his iiilmen«e 
reading, upon sheets or leases of paper cut and 
arranged for the purpose, and then depositing these 
ijheets, or analytical notes, in drawers mimb^red 
and labelled^ so that he could afterwards easiW 
lay his hand on them ibr the4>urpo8e of classing 
them in any suitable order, and bringing t<^ether 
such as had any connection with one another, in 
this manner he stored up the fruit of his researches 
to be used when wanted. He found means to 
combine the advantages of extensive, profetmd, 
and wdl digested erudition vrith those of obser- 
vation and meditation. All the analogous and 
identical &cts met at one general place of rendez- 
vous. False or imperfect observations were gra- 
dually corrected, modified, or completed; and 
facts confirmed by fresh experiments. In 
this mode of proceeding, which may be recom- 
mended with confidence to those who undertake 
works of any ma^itude, consists the happi^t 
application of the principle of ditision nnd r e- 
union. 
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Sncfa WM Hftller^s actiTity, and 80 flUong the 
impulse that urged htm to literarj punuitfl, that^ 
hayii^ liad the misfiHrtune to break his right arm, 
he learned ia a few nights to write tolerably well 
with his left hand. He was incessantly employed, 
and eommnnicated his activity to those about 
hkn.^-^Activity confers on those who are endowed 
with it, to a certain degree, a kind of empire oyer 
others; it multiplies the fiu:ulties, and conse- 
quently the existence : but it keeps him who can^ 
not set bounds to it in a continual feyer, which 
con^mies the blood, and, in this point of Ttew, it 
shortens life. Due moderation should be ob- 
aerred in all things. 

The great Frederic, an author and philosopher 
upon the throne^ as well as a warrior, legislator, 
and politician, was likewise sensible of the value 
of time, and knew how to employ it. Wishing 
to break himself of a habit which he had con- 
tracted of lying too long in bed, he gave orders 
that a napkin steeped in cold water should be 
thrown over his face to waken him. He fixed 
beforehand the distribution and employment of 
bis time, which he so regulated, as never to defer 
the business of one day to another. Till the 
latest period of bis long life, he rose at four 
o^clock every momtng, and dressed himself at 
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once, tbat he might not lose Talnable time in 
changing; his clothes during the day. 

ConTinced that the good use of time is one of 
the chief concerns of the wise, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, like his uncle Frederic, was in this point 
a model for philosophers, as well as statesmen^-a 
drcumstance the more astonishing in these two 
eminent personages, inasmuch as it seems scarcely 
reconcileablewith the love of independence which 
formed the groundwork of their character. But 
this formality in the order of their pursuits and 
amusements was perhaps one of the principal 
causes of whatever great or useful they performed 
in the course of their lives. Reading was one of 
the means by which Prince Henry amused his 
solitude : he had recourse to it for that relaxation 
which contributes to support the mind even under 
the severest mortifications. 

The learned and celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke 
was peculiarly cautious not to lose the least mo- 
ment of his time. He always carried some book 
about with him, which he would read while riding 
in a coach or walking in the fields, or if he had 
any leisure moments free from company or his 
other studies : nay, he would read even in com- 
pany itself, where he might take such a liberty 
without ofifence to good manners. 
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We might extend our researches and quota- 
tions much &rther.* It would perhaps be curious 
and instructive to study the lives of illustrious 
persons with a special view to the employment of 
their time. But it is sufficient for our purpose 
to have shown by striking examples the justice 
and excellence of our principles. The judicious 
employment of time alone makes men great, 
learned, just, good, and happy. 

XXVII. Of a General Division of the various Employmbyts 
OF Time during each interval of twenty-four hours. 

We shall now propose a general plan, suscep- 
tible of infinite modifications, for an accurate and 
proportionate division of the various employments 
of time in each day. 

The most judicious arrangement for the appli- 
cation of each interval of twenty-fpur hours seems 
to be the following :— Eight or even seven hours 
will be sufficient for sleep.t Eight hours should 

* The reader may particularly consalt the lives of the ancient 
phUosophcrs, especially Pythagoras, Plutarch's Lives, the life 
of Bacon, the history of Queen Elizaheth, of the Czar Peter I. 
of the empress Catherine II. and the biography of the great 
writers of the last century. Wherever we meet with durable 
results, we find that they sprung from great activity judiciously 
directed. 

t The Salemian school^ which is less indulgent, allows bvt 
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be deroCed to itudy^ reading, intelleclual pur- 
suits, or oflBcial duties. The remaining eight 
hours of each day will be occupied by meals, dif- 
ferent bodily exercises, walks, Tisits, social duties^ 
agreeable and instructiye conversation, amuse- 
ments and recreations of every kind. This divi- 
sion of life may, and indeed ought to be occasion- 
ally modified according to a person's circum- 
stances and situation ; but it is adviseable to depart 
from it as little as possible. With respect to 
meals and sleep, an ancient French adage pre- 
scribed the most suitable regimen for prolonging 
life : it was to this etkct^^Rise at sixy dine ai tetty 
sup at siXy and live ten times ten.^ Our own 

homely distich : 

- - —  —  — 

tix boun' aleep alike to the yoniif and the old, eeareely lerea 
to the sluggard, and eight to aone : 

Sex horas dormire aat eat> juveiiiqiie, aeniqiie ; 
Vix pigro septem ; nuUi conceditor octo. 

* Fontenelle retired to bed regularly at nine o'<^ck, roae at 
fire (after eight htmrs* aieep) employed himself tifi ^nner time, 
about two or three o'clock in the afternoon; tiien ipent tlM 
other six hours in reereation, in walking, or instmctiye cob* 
Tcrsation with enlightened men or amiable and intelligent womea. 
Being fond of order and quiet, the regularity of his life and the 
moderation of his disposition at once promoted his hapfrioeie, 
preserved his health, and prolonged his mortal existence, which 
nearly reached a century. The reader may consult with advao- 
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Ckriy to4wdtaiul tmAf to nm 

Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wife, 

is UK) apposite |o oar subject not to occur to every 
Nader. A habit of retiring early to rest, and of 
rising early, actually appears to be very &vourable 
to the development of the powers and the preser- 
fation of health.* Those who lie half the day 
in bed become effeminate and enervated; they 
lose that activity which, properly directed, can 
done confer value on life. 

The greatest men have invariably given only a 
stmdl number of hours to 8leep,t but just so many 
as are aJbsolutc^ required by nature : they have 
thus turned to account part of the time of which 
it robs those who indulge it to excess. 



Uge Bacon's TVettUte on lAfe and Deathy. which contains some 
^eiy cnrions inquiries on the art of prolonging Uft. 

* *' It would fae*f]iought a hafd government that should tax 
its people one-tenth part of their time to be employed in its 
Knrice : but idleness taxes many of us much more ; sloth, by 
bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, 
consumes Caster than labour wears. Dost thou love life, then 
do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of.'* 
FrankfyCt MenurirMy published by his grandson. Vol. v. p. III. 

t See ab^irve. Chapter XXVI. the examples of Aristotle, Sully, 
•Bd Frederic the Orest. Buffira insisted that his valet should 
p«il him out of bed by force, if he could not make him rise 
without it. 
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'^ Sleep little/' says Locke : '^ great sleepers 
become brutalized/' 

^' Frequent and daily exercise," says Hippo- 
crates : ^' I know not whether motion be not as 
necessary for man as food." 

Avoid excess at table : intemperance ruins the 
constitution, degrades the soul, and beclouds the 
understanding. 

Shun excess in study and meditation. Those 
who follow intellectual pursuits with immoderate 
ardour, who prolong their vigils till too late hours, 
exhaust their powers, and speedily arrive at pre* 
mature old age.* Exertion of the mind and in- 
action of the body carried to excess are alike 
destructive of the most robust health. 

Adopt a due medium in the allotment of your 
time to the purposes of rest, study, and bodily 
exercise. Nature exhorts, nay commands you 
to avoid excess of every kind. Neither too much 
nor too little is the motto of the wise. 

Wear not yourself out by late watching, nor 
by too long and too intense mental application, 



* Some very useful instmctiont on tbis point, and many sa- 
lutary rules relatiye to health, may be found in the TVcntue m 
tJke Diseatet incident to the Studious, by TisiOt, the celebraUd 
physician. 
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nor by dangerous and deceitful pleasures, nor by 
btigues disproportionate to your strength. An 
alternate mixture of daily and moderate exercise, 
study, and reading, enables you to allow rest by 
turns to the body and to the mind ; and keeps all 
the faculties in due equilibrium and in a state of 
progressive improYement. Thus the whole life is 
usefully employed ; and man, exempt frpm most 
of the diseases, vices, passions, prejudices, and 
errors, which torment his fellow-creatures, at 
once healthy, wise, virtuous, good, and happy, 
fiilfils the purpose for which he was placed upon 
ihe earth. 

XXVIIL Destination of Man. 

SixcE we must all alike descend sooner or later 
to the grave, let us at least strive to perform our 
task well in our short passage through life; to 
be happy and to do good ; to leave some traces 
behind us and to deserve some regret. This ex- 
hortation we cannot too often repeat to ourselves : 
the idea of death should warn us to make a gpod 
use of life. This reflection, which ought to go- 
vern the employment of a great portion of exist- 
ence, and which accustoms us to survey with 
serener eye the termination of our career, apprises 
tts also to limit the circle of our labojurs, so that 
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▼e may have H in o^r power to complete them 
all, and to leave here below iM)me actions worthy 
of reroembmnee, and some resahs beneficial to 
bmnanity. if each person were to look at hii 
ritnation and bis duties firom this point of view, 
diings would go on much better than they do in 
the world : eifery one would then contribute to 
the general weUkre ; every nation would advance 
in Wealth, in knowledge, and in happiness, by 
the concurrence of all the individual efforts, di- 
rected to one and the same end, though m dif- 
ftt^ent spheres. Too often do we forget this duty 
of humanity, this destination of man, this grand 
end of society, this real method of ensuring our 
own happiness by contributing to that of our 
fellow-creatures. We seclude ourselves and seek 
o«r particular advantage at the expense of others- 
Selfishness, indolence, carelessness; false ^' 
losopihy, prejttdtce, ignorance; pride, pusillani* 
mous mediocrity, or vain and incotisiderate pre- 
sumption; base malignity, perfidious hypocrisy; 
ambition, which contracts the heart, when it is 
confitied to narrow views of personal elevation, 
and limited to the interest of a single individual; 
but which enlarges the soul when it is noble and 
)mi«, when it has for its object the public weal^ 
die advancement of one's cottRtry in science, 
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9Pwer, knowledf^, and conaequently in felicity : 
lU Uic4e ¥ice8, or mther mistakes, some of which 
biMre their souice in the heart, others in the head, 
retard tlie peogress of the human mce. They 
prolong the reign of ignorance, of weakness, of 
corruption, and of all the inveterate and conta^ 
gious diseases which prevoit societies from grow- 
ing and flourishing. Men who have not duly 
reflected, who have narrow views, or will not be 
U the trouble to. reflect, who are sluggish and 
cuielesB, or selfish, or profoundly ignorant, or 
poBBeused with systematic and fiilse opinions and 
gro$8 prejudices^ believe these maladies to be in* 
curable, and regard as^ absolutely impo««ible what 
is merely difficulty in consequence of the obstacles 
created by ourselves. They are not aware of the 
immense progress that has already been made^ 
though slowly, in the course of ages, or of the 
stiU greater, more speedy and. more certain ad«> 
▼ances which might easily be made, by giving a 
strong and simultaneous impulsion, a judicious^ 
general,, uniform, and ever active direction to 
efforts and passions, to afiections and sentiments^ 
to the mind and heart, to the arts and sciences^ 
to the conceptions of genius, to talents . of every 
l^t^d) and to men of all professions and of ail 
slaves. I am alwaya^brought back to this point : 
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— the more we study in history the course of the 
human mind^ and that of the development and 
successive periods of societies ; the more vre con- 
sult the philosophers and the profound and judi- 
cious writers who have been the oracles of different 
a^es, the more strongly the possibility, nay even 
the facility of success seems to be demonstrated. 

The successive revolutions of nature and po- 
litics have convulsed the globe. The sciences, 
long confined to Greece, the truly classic soil of 
genius ;* then stifled for several ages of barba* 
rism; again issuing triumphant from amidst 
profound darkness, but, at the period of their 
arrival, more fertile in vain reasoning and high- 
flown systems than in useful inventions and dis- 
coveries ; and lastly vivified by a sound philo- 
sophy, have accelerated in the greatest part of 
Europe the progress of civilisation. The latter, 
seconded in its turn by the invention of the ina- 
riner^s compass, by navigation, commerce, the 
conveyance of letters by post, printing, and the 



* The Greeks, h^ their countiy produced but a- Homer, sq 
ArittoUe, and an Ifippocrates, would still hare been on this ac- 
count alone an admirable nation. But how many distingpnisbed 
oratorSy poets, phUosophers, men of science, artosts, geacnlit 
and ten^slators, figure in their annals I 
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establishment of standing armies, which, how- 
ever they may be decried, have afforded to the 
interior of each state greater security of property 
and stronger encouragement to industry, has pro* 
moted the propagation and more advantageous 
employment of knowledge. At the present day, 
genuine practical philosophy, generally known 
and duly appreciated, makes glory consist in 
virtue : it decrees that we shall aggrandise our 
own being, by improving the means offered by 
the science we have embraced of doing good to 
our fellow-creatures. To love men is the first 
requisite for being capable of benefiting and 
worthy of governing them. To love and to be- 
nefit mankind is the principle of all the virtues, 
of generosity, of heroism ; it is the soul and end 
of the sciences, the spring of actions that lead to 
real and solid glory. 

This high destination of the roan who feels a 
vocation to concur in the great work of the ad- 
vancement of his kind, and firet of the commu- 
nity or nation to which he belongs, ought, above 
^> powerfully to stimulate a high-spirited, ge- 
nerous, enlightened youth, actuated by a noble 
^nd laudable ambition, by an ardent desire to 
lurquire fortune and feme by honourable and 
legitimate means, who appreciates all the enjoy- 
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ments •nd adtBotages aoeniuig to bim fioa< tk 
iodiutry, ezeitioii8| obsn^mtiona^ and inveatiem 
of past ages, and who wiahas for his part la 
acquit himself of this debt, and to bequeath a 
simihir legacy to those that ase to come after hiin% 

XXDL DmnuTioii or cektaui Iioxyiimials— EMpLOTMBirr 

« OP Men. 

'We have treated in the preceding chapter of 
the general destination of maUy which is to do 
good to his fellow-Krreatures in order to ensure bis 
own happiness. It likewise behoves us to ex- 
amine the particular destination of certain indish 
duals, and the art of employing meuj which 
consists chiefly in making their destiny hamiO' 
nise with their destination. The employment of 
menj one of the most important branches of the 
science of employing time, with which the emr 
ploy men t of wealth also is connected,* canned be 
well conducted unless by a judicious application 
of our law of proportions : all things are relatisosm 
Every man, in fact, may be fit for this or that 
particular purpose and for no other* We caa 



* The employmemt of timet tlie employment of men, and the 
employment of wealth, may bie GO&bidered as the three great ele- 
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distinguish innate primitiye dispositions, which 
it is the province of education, legishttion, mo« 
ndity, and religion to develop, to direct, to mo- 
dify, but which still retain considerable influence. 
Every jfuamam im liMjrta succeed in that which is 
analc^ous or relative to his organisation : the essen- 
tial point is to be employed precisely in his proper 
sphere. The importance which every thing pos- 
sesses in our estimation is always relaiivey either 
tp our wants or to our dispositions : and it is in 
such pursuits only to which we attach importance 
that we can succeed. The soldier, fired by the 
sentiment of honour, regards it as the bulwark 
of the country, and the noble instrument of its 
glory. The fiinner is the nursing father of 
the state. The judge maintains social order, by 
protecting property, which is its foundation. 
The lowest conditions are exalted and ennobled 
by the same principle. The shoemaker who 
would distinguish himself in his profession ought 
to take a decent pride in it, and. even to entertain 
exaggerated notions of its utihty. It is by his 
means that the intercourse between men has been 
facilitated, that greater activity has been given to 
conunerce, that armies are enabled to traverse 
with rapidity vast regions. Every profession 
should be honourable in the eyes of those who 
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exercise il: andeadi <Mlgl^^ %0 &r aspoesibk, 
to embrace thai proftnioii ^bich appears to bim 
the most honoiUBble and the nioet useful, because 
it has a confiynnity with bis talents and incli- 
nations. 

' Happy the man whose dntiny peniiits him to 
Ailfil bis desimaiiaH ! Too often, on the cqntnurji 
are these at mortal variance with each qther. 
The former calls man to great and useful things 
in a career analogous to Us prcqiensities and dis« 
position ; the latter ties bim down to occupations 
which he didikes, and imposes on bim trivial and 
servile duties, while be feels himself urged by an 
invincible power into a totally different sphere. 
The great Hector, dragged bleeding in the du3t 
round the walls of Troy, is the melancholy but 
fiithiul image of these unfortunate persons, sa- 
crificed for life to their crud destiny, which fire- 
quetitly renders their better part useless, and para- 
lyses and extinguishes all their fiu;ulties.f It 

* How many illiistrioiis penonSy possessing superior merit, 
or adorned with the rarest virtues, neglected by their contem- 
poraries, and betrayed by their destiny, hare been plunged finom 
affliction into aflliction, in that irery country- which they were 
caUed to enlighKen, to serre, and to defend ! How many men, 
whose talents conferred honour pn France ai|d Europe, were 
cut off during the revolution, in the middle of their carter, by 
the twrbvom scythe of fiictioA!' 
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isy neyertibdesB, the interest of thoee y/ikam etmh 
tnury fkte keeps aloof from the sttuaftion to whidi 
a kkid of instinct seemed to summon them, to 
perform with zeal the duties attached td their 
functions. They ought to overcome the oiMtacles 
which they encounter in their career^ nay^ even 
to convert them, according to our general prin- 
ciple (Ijim of> Obstacles)^ into means of success 
that they may acquit themselves with honour of 
the obligatory employments impo^ by their 
condition, and the optional employments with 
which they charm their leisure. 

The science of employing meuj and adapting 
their functions in the different classes of society 
to their req>ectiTe professions, is essentially con- 
nected with the employment of timie^ considered 
in its relations with political economy^ and may 
become an essential element of prosperity. Happy 
the nation, the majority of whose members are 
employed in functions*, consonant wilb their dis* 
positions, and with the species and degree of 
their capacity !^ As societies cannot exist and 



* If a man capable of producing a value equal to tmt hunirtd 
in a post imted to hie talenta la chained to an eaaployBient in 
v^ichhe can have only a force or value equal to lea* there la, 
of course, a lose equal to the difference, • or wfart^r, lo the indl« 

u2 
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protper but bj industry ; aa the fmjdnctiYe y^lue 
of labour is always in proportion to a better use 
of time and men ; a medium of employing time 
to good purpose, which also imparts the secret of 
obtaining the greatest possible profit from human 
faculties, and of multiplying the real yalue and'the 
results of labour, is the genuine creative principle 
of all that is good and useful, of private and 
public happiness, of all kinds of advantages to 
whi^h a society has a right to aspire, and finally 
of the simultaneous progress of morality and 
knowledge, of wealth, and of civilisation. 

XXX. Or THE Fbogbsss of the Human Mind. 

This spirit of improving the sciences, with a 
view to the advancement of society, would pro- 
duce great and salutary e£^ts, if it were gene- 
rally excited in youth, and if' individuals could 
early receive in society a direedon confi)nnable 
with that which nature seems to point out to 
them. If we turn' to past ages, what an infinite 
distance we find between the first mao^ who ynih 
his hands tore off the skins of animals which he had 



tMiuI kimself aii4 to the state. The loss is doable whtD the 
jM>st which reqwres a force or capacity of 4me ktmdred is filled 
,hj A man equal to ten only« 
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killed in the chase, for the purpofie of fiuhionii^ 
them into rode garments, and the skilful mana« 
&ctttrer^ who^ with the aid of ^variouftinstraments, 
looms, and machines, produces cloths and stufis 
of every kind, equally delicate and strong, to 
which the scissora and the needle aftenw^urds gi?e 
elegant and convenient forms ! What a distance 
again between those who first timidly coasted the 
sea-shore in a mere canoe hollowed out by fire, 
and those intrepid navigators, who, guided by 
the compass, traverse the immense plains of 
ocean in vessels, the master-pieces of human in- 
genuity ! 

These prodigies of human genius are the resulta 
of a better emphymeni of men and iime^ of a 
better direction given to labour, and its more 
judicious division. As all men are no longer 
obliged to app^ themselves to a great number of 
different objects at once, which would have le- 
velled the distinctions of talents had all pursued 
the same occupations, each individual has been 
enabled to consult his natural disposition, and to 
follow it more or less ; while some, pursuing their 
particular destination, have created fi)r themselves 
^ destiny calculated to promote it. 

At the present day every person ought to be 
stimulated by the example and the success of 

m3 
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our unceston, by die conteinplation of 'the im- 
nense aclTances which they made, of tbe<]»bstacles 
c^ every kind which ihey ^ftiTmoiiiited, to arrive 
at the -degree of civilisalion which we have at- 
tained. Each indiyidual^applyuig these reflections 
to his own situation, ought to feel solicitous not 
merely not to be inferior to those who hare dis- 
tinguished themselves before him in the same 
q>here, but to surpass them as they surpassed 
dieir predecessors, and thus to contribute to the 
progressive advancemient of his particular art.* 

Superior men, to whatever class they belong, 
who leave traces of their existence, are such as, 
avoiding the retrograde and disdaining the sta- 
tionary state, have been resolutely bent on ad- 
vancing in the career into which they were thrown, 
and contributing to the progress of the art, sci- 
ence, or profession which they had embraced. 
Such have also been the benefactors of the hu- 
man race, by adding to its enjoyments, knowledge, 
wealth, virtue, and happiness. All these things, 
I repeat it, are essentially united together, and 
in some measure synonymous and identical. 

* See Note 4,^ On theProgrett and IffuU ^ CwUitaiiM. 
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. XxjU. Dutibs of a Fathbii of a Family. 

FoitTtnrAtB is the yoHth, whose parents^ 
imbued with these wholesome truths, hare suf- 
ficieiit observation, intelligence, and foresight, to 
anticipate and judge what their son may and 
ought one day to become ; to fiidlitate for him 
the means of fiilfilling his destination, and of 
giving a complete development to hisnatural atid 
primitive dispositions ; to cultivate with care his 
eaiiy years; to store his mind beforehand with 
the most needful knowledge, wUch will enable 
him to proceed alone and without guide, and 
smooth for him tlie road which he will have to 
travel; finally, to awaken in his soul, and to 
direct the noble and generous passion of distin- 
guishing himself by services rendered to his 
country, by works beneficial to mankind! A 
good father ought not to be merely the confidant,, 
the friend, the adviser of his son: he ought to . 
regard, him as another self: he ought to have for 
him prudence, experience, providence, ambition, 
and wealth.* He ought to fiimish his children 

■i I - ■• — ■* — I — ■—  — ' 

* The words science, ^tmiUitm, wealthy use^ in this EMoyy 
nay startle some ears ; they may be deemed dangerous seeds' 
and obstacles to happiness and virtue. 

M 4 
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with all the resources that can spring from a good 
physical and moral education, and from careful 
instruction, and to give them a determinate di« 

With regard to wdence^ we always bring It forward accom- 
]Muded by the pnreat moFBlity» and render it constantly usefbl 
and agreeable to him who cultivates it, and to mankind in gene- 
ral, to whose benefit the results of all the sciences ought to be 
inTsriably directed. 

AmbUi»n is a delicate point, on which it is necessary to be 
rery explicit ; for this pasmon, like all the others, has its rocks, 
excesses, exaggeration, and dangers, and frequently leads even 
to crimes. But if men have almost uniformly altered and cor- 
rupted all the propennties, not excepting those which are natu- 
ral and laudable, it must not thence be concluded that these 
propensities ought to be indiscriminately condemned and pro- 
scribed: let us rather trace them up to their source, stildy 
their character thoroughly, and bring them back, if possible, 
to their primitive direction. Ambition, as defined and regulated 
by us, seeking tlie means of personal advancement exclusively 
in services rendered to our feUow-creatures, is but an extension 
and application of that general desire of melioration and ever 
progressive improvement, wluch excites all men, and readers 
them useful to one another. This noble and legitimate ambition, 
the only ambition that we kindle in the souls of our disciples, 
and that we wish to find in their parents, is a powerful, salutary^ 
necessary mover, without which there is a general stagnation ; 
the extinction of every faculty, the deterioration of the indi- 
vidual, and real death ensue. It is the soul of the moral worid 
and of society. It is this which, supported by a brilliant genius 
and a great soul, eager after that solid glory which is founded 
on the public wealj produces great men and great actions of 
every kind. 
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rection, suitable to their talents^ their natoial 
inclinations, or their acquired knowledge, and 
the circumstances in which they are pUced : he 
ought, in short, to regard their existence ren- 
dered honourable and useful as a prolongation of 
his own existence beyond the grave* The first 
cares required by infancy are but a portion of the 
immense debt which paternity imposes* Thus 
each generation, training with attentive and re- 
ligious zeal tliat which is to succeed it, would 
give a progressive and salutary impulsion to the 
human mind. The fitmily spirit, properly di- 

Wiuikh has never been pointed out bjr us as an end, but as a 
mean. It would be an end, false and deceitful, oontemptibU 
Mid full of vanity j but it is a good and useful mean for him who 
luows hoWy and who is determined to make a noble and worthy 
^ue of it. With wealth, duly appreciated and employed, wc 
possevB . more power to do good to our feUow-creatures, to 
be of sendee to our country, to promote the advancement of 
tbe arts and sciences, and thus to create our own felicity. Tlie 
nianwho acquires wealth by his labour cannot obtain a benefit 
equal to ten for himself without conferring one equal to one 
hundred on society. Hie law cf esekanget admits of no per- 
*onil advantage, but what blends by a happy and necessary 
Busture with the great mass of public interests. 

Faouly spirit, properly directed, tends essentially lb the 
Scnenil prosperity. A good and enlightened father ought there- 
fcreto be desirous Of possessing science, ambition, wealthy ^d 
foresight, for the sake of his children. 

m5 
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reded, would then tend to promote public pros-^ 
perity and social improrement. E^ery individiial, 
in chusing a profeesion and cultivating a science^ 
should apply to himself this beautiful passi^^ in 
which Rousseau, strong in the authority of Bacon 
and Pascal,* two of the brightest geniuses that 
erer appeared upon earth to enlighten mankind^ 
pays homage to the almost indefinite perfectibility 
of human nature : — ^^ We know, or may know^ the 
first point firom which each of us starts to arriTe 
at an ordinary degree of intellect : but who can 
tell where is the other extremity ? I am not aware 
that any philosopher has yet been bold enough 
to say — here is the limit which man may attain, 
but which he cannot pass. We know not what 
our nature admits of our being : none of us has 
measured the distance which may exist between 
one man and another. What soul is so base as 
nerer to have been warmed with this idea and 
not sometimes to have exclaimed with pride : — 
How many have I already outstripped! how 
many may I yet overtake ! Why should my equal 
surpass me ?" 



* See the beautiful idea of Pascal, quoted at p. 213> at tap- 
pert of tlie doctrine of the perfefetibiUty of matL ' < " 



* » « * * 

XXXn. NoptLB Emulation tbat ouqbt to inspisb 

THE YOUMO. 

A T^oiTNG man, be His proftssion what it will,' 
whether he be a merchant, manu&cturer, lawyer, 
physician, chemist, architect, soldier, fiirmer, 
mechanic, or artisan, should be profoundly im* 
pressed with these- principles: f' I. will not 
linger," he should say to himself ^^in barren 
and disgraceM mediocrity r I will strive to find 
sufficent resources^ in my own genius, aided by^ 
obsefirvation and study, or in persevering and 
active industry, in firm resolution,' in constant 
nieditation, seconded by the intelligence and. the 
examples whic& have; preceded or which sur^ 
round me, to deserve to be pointed out as^n 
model, to -laise myself above the obscure and 
inisignificant ikiultitude, to act a distinguiriied 
patt, to be^ happy by making myself usefu}."*' 



,v. 



* It is froidra inistakeir notioB, I eonoekrei tbat eMidkood is 
f^nerally ci^iled the happiest period of life. It is eyempl,^ in- 
deed» firoia^tfae cares and troubles which fineqnently annoy man 
in the othc^ periods of existence; bat it is a. kind of rege(ation» 
apassiTeiu^ negative life.. It depends upon pnrselres alone to 
be happier in fitafwre 4ig€i ifit .then mt can enjoy the complete 
development of .ou^ fiMSultieft) jire possessj^ in conseqnence, more 
means and instniments of preserration and felicity \ but ywth 
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The necasBUj consequence then is that he ac* 
quires forCiuie and celebritj by means of the im- 
mense power of continuity of action, and by the 
detennination to attain them. Such a penon 
does not Tcgetate on the earth — he liTes^ and is 
worthy of liTing* 

XXXOL GsxEBAL Rksclts op the fmnrmuuTFTED Practick 
or im raoposBD Mbtbod foe BacuLATiHG THE Employ- 
UM9T OP TauL, 

To him whose heart and imagination are 
strongly sdmulated by the dears of distinctiony 
who does not remain cold and insensible while 
calculating what he may become by the w^ll- 
darected employment of his faculties ; to him 
belongs more particularly the application of our 
plan* 

To learn Co observe ourselves and to know 
others, to wpeak little, to be silent at proper times, 
to will resolutely, to subdue anger, to avoid the 
snares of self-love, to conquer sensuality, to sub* 

■c iS »B manifestly to be the period most faTOunble to happiness. 
The body hag more ttrengih and vigonr ; the mhui more spirit 
and activity; the soul more fire and energy, more elevEtloD 
and generoidty : life presents move smiling prospects and fairer 
hopes. Learn, heloved youth, to appreciate and to employ all 
yoor adTantages: the lum of my work is to furnish you with the 
means of doing so. 
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ject the pattions to reason, to curb the imagi* 
nation, to follow for our instruction that order 
and method which are the soul of study, to em- 
ploy all the moments of life with economy and 
discernment, according to fixed and invariable 
laws ; to husband our strength and our powera, 
and thus to prolong our existence; in short, to 
watch, to correct, to meliorate ourselves inces* 
santly — this is the end and aim of our method. 
Sucb are the characters that must constitute a 
superior roan, when the first seeds of the great 
qualities attached to our nature and organisation 
are expanded by education and habit* The soul 
of such a superior person will be the focus pf the 
noblest passions. His head will be cool and 
calm, and his character phlegmatic ; for it is the 
phlegmatic who possess the command over others. 
Always masters of themselves, they easily acquire 
the mastery over other men. Patient and ob» 
servant, they wait for opportunities, or silently 
create them, and make them subservient to their 
riews. Genius, says Bufibn, is but a greater 
aptitude to patience. 

The results of our method, practised persever* 
ingly, and in all its points, are healthy peace of 
nUttdj and knowledge^ advantages^ to obtain 
which it is doubtless worth while strictly to pur^ 
sue the prescribed course. 
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All men run after bappinesB : we have pcnnCed 
OQt die easiest and sorest road for reaching tbat 
goal, which so few know bow to attain. We hay^ 
furnished the youth desirous of fortifying and im- 
proving himself, of acquiring knowledge, and lead- 
ing an agreeable and honourable life, with general 
principles, of conduct for preserving both health 
of body and dignity of soul, for cultirating his 
understanding and adorning his mind. We have 
presented him with the practical application of 
these principles, a nmple method for regulating 
the employment of his time, a feithfid guide, a 
sort of portable apparatus, which he may set in 
motion when he will, and keep going as long as 
he pleases. He will know nothing either of va*. 
cuity of soul, or of that too common didease — 
spleen, which a person who thinks cannot feel 
without blushing. His whole life, ever usefiilly 
employed, instead of affording occasion for re* 
pentance, disgust, or regret, will be like a fertile 
and productive field, which yields' its owner 
abundant crops. In short, we have fiimished a 
method , for improving the understanding, and 
forming happy men, and useful citizens and 
silbjects. 

All the results of this method cannot be cor^ 
rectly calculated, without taking the widest and 
most general view of the question of the employ- 
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ment af time. Time belongs alike to all men, 
and the employment of the time of each indivi- 
dual, according as it is well or ill r^ulated, 
tendsto the advantage or detriment of the whole 
community. Tbisnmportant truth ought, above 
all, to be deeply impressed on the mind : it is 
the contemplative inaction of a small number of 
persons that is the germ of the activity of the 
multitude. As it is the thinking class that sets 
in motion the active class, that habit of contem- 
plation and meditation which we render simple, 
easy, and necessary by our method, will double 
the activity of those who chuse to practise it. It 
has been justly observed that order enlarges 
space,* The spirit of order which we apply to 
all the portions of life enlarges for man both the 
sphere of thought and that of time, since time is 
a necessary element, which entera into the com- 
bination of all human actions and things. The 
habit of employing the different parts of this 

* If good management and great regularity in the appropriation 
and employment of money really increase the wealth of in- 
dividuals and states, the same must be the case with time and 
life. We augment them, we impart to them a virtue of repro- 
duction and fecundity, we multiply their results, if we know 
how to allot and direct their various applications with regularity 
and method. 
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io^KNtaat dement wiA older and economy 
radfy increEWt the qonnti^ of it nBotted io endi 
mdiridoaL We add at once to the cpouitity and 
to the quality inactions. They are more no* 
meroos in a giyren space^ and they are of a better 
nature, or better adapted to the grand end, our 
indifidoal happiness, and the genend prosperity. 
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NOTE I. 

Description of the Method of forming a Comiiok. 
Place Book on the Plan recommended and prac-^ 
tised by John Locke, the celebrated Author of the 
Essay on ihg Human Understanding. 

A Common-Place Book is a register of such 
things worthy of being noted as occur to a per- 
son in the course of meditation or study, arranged 
in 9uch a manner, that among a number of sub- 
jects any one to which he has occasion to refer 
may be easily found. The advantages of keeping 
a common*place book are numerous and import- 
ant : it not only makes a man read with accuracy 
and attention, but leads him insensibly to think 
for himself^ provided he considers it not so much 
as a register of sentiments that strike him in the 
course of his reading, as a regist^ of his own 
thoughts on various subjects. Many valuable 
thoughts occur even to men of no extraordinary 
genius; and these, without the assistance of a 
common-place book, are generally lost both to 
themselves and others* 
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Theie aie rmauB mediods of anangiiig com- 
moD-place books, but that inrented by Liocke^ 
and recommeiided b j him fiom the ezperieoce of* 
its utility during a poiod of thirty-fiye yean, is not 
ey4yl]yd by any that hare since been contnTed. 

The fiist page of the book devoted to this pur- 
pose is ^ serre as a kind of index to the wholes 
and to contain refiarenoes to every place or mat* 
ter comprised in it : in the commodious contriy- 
aiice of which index, so that it may admit a suffi- 
cient quantity or vari^ of materials without con- 
fiision, the principal merit of the method consists.;^ 

The first page then, or, for the sake of obtain- 
ing more room, the first two pages, that front 
each other, are to be divided by parallel Unes 
into twenty-five equal parts ; every fifth line of 
which is to be distinguished by its colour or other 
circumstance. These lines are to be <;rossed per. 
pendicularly by others, drawn fiom top to bottom, 
and in the several spaces of which the several 
letters of the alphabet both capital and stdall «ie 
to be duly written. The fi>rm of the lines and 
divisions, both horizontal and perpendicular, will 
be 6^ily conceived fi'om the following specimen, 
in which what is to be done in the book fi)r all 
the letters of the alphabet is here shown in the 
first two, A and B. 
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Tlie index being thus formed, the book is 
ready for taking dovm any thing that may be de- 
sired. In order to this, consider to what head 
the thing you would enter is most naturally re- 
ferred, and under which you would be led to look 
for such a thing. In this head, or word, regard 
is had to the initial leUer,^ and the first vowel that 
fiiUows it, which are the characteristic letters 
wliereon all the use of the index depends. 

Suppose, for instance, I would enter down a 
passage that refers to the head Beauty. B is the 
initial letter, and e the first vowel. I look in the 
index for the partition B, and in that partition for 
the line e (which is the place for all words be* 
ginning with B, and whose first vowel is e), and 
finding no numbers already down to direct me 
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to any page of the book where words of this cha« 
racteristic have been entered, I turn forward to 
the first blank page, which, in a fresh book, as 
this is supposed to be, will be page 2, (that is, if 
one page only is occupied with the index) and there 
write what I have occasion for on the head BeoMtiy/ 
beginning the head in the margin, and indenting 
all the other subservient lines, that the head may 
stand out and show itself. This done, I enter 
the page where it is written, namely S, in the 
index, in the space J3e, from which time the class 
Be has the exclusive possession of the 2d and Sd 
pages, which are consigned to words of this 
characteristic. 

Had I found any page or number already ea* 
tered in the space Be, I must have turned to that 
page, and have written my matter in what room 
was left on it. Thus too, if^ after entering the 
passage on Beauty j I should have occasion for 
Benevolence^ or the like, finding page 2 already 
possessed of the space of this characteristic^ I 
begin the passage on Benevolence in the remain- 
der of the page, and if that will not contain the 
whole, I carry it on to page 3, which is also for 
jBe, and add the figure 3 in the index. 

Or, as it may happen in a book which has 
bsen some time in use, when the page allotted 
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to a t»ruun clasB of words is full, and tbe follow* 
ing pBgc ^ occupied also^ it will then be neces- 
saiy to go to the first blank page, the number of 
which must be marked at the foot of that of which 
it is a continuation. 

To quotations from -books, Mr. Locke recom* 
mends the addition not only of the page on 
which die passage transcribed stands, but also the 
number of pages contained in the volume, thus, 
^, the upper number indicating the page con- 
taining the passage quoted, and the lower the 
total number of pages in the yolume. By this 
method, not only the edition of the boek is known, 
but the reader may, by the rule of three, find 
the passage in any oilier edition, by looking at 
the number of the pages. 

NOTE n. 

Account of a Paritcular Method (innenled andpracm 
tised b^ the Author) for reading^ studying^ and 
analysing scientific and historical JVorks^ with a 
View £o the saving of Time in reading and 
study. 

It would be, in my opinion, of great advantage 
for the instruction of youth, to prepare for their 
use analytical tables of the various branches of 
human knowledge, arranged according to the 



prindinl ckumclm wUck Mm cidcalatod to 
iKitinf wh diem with aKMt pffpckion. This g&* 



bcibI analjrni of the actences ought to pveetet in 
detafl fiir each ^ them : — 

L The gtmeral dhisbnu amd the ptirikmlar 
iMSmsiom rf wMek each Mcienee is eampoBcdy 
la as to afibid a clear, aoeumte^ aod ecmiplete no- 
tion of the principal objects which it embrace^ 
and of its aim; 

9. The infinitely complicated rdaiions which 
tdbsist between the sciences, and comMct theni^ 
more or less, immediately with one aoother ; 

3* A catalogue, comjnled with judgment, of 
the best woiks written on each branch of the 
sciences, accompanied by an analysis of their 
contents, and critical remarks, firom which an 
opinion may be formed of the species of merit 
and utility possessed by each. 

Eveiy person of studious habits may make trkd 
of this or a similar method with r^ard to the 
science which constitutes his &Tourite pursuit. 

Till I can myself carry this plan into ekecutton 
in a large work, for which I have collected a 
great quantity of materials, I shall here intro- 
duce an account of a particular method for read- 
ing and analysing works written on' the diflbrent 
departments of the sciences or on history. This 
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mediod, "ifliidi ift not vwmly theoradcal, but the 
adiaQtages of which ave demooBtrated by long 
pnctical experience, is eflsentially connected with 
tke sutyect of the preceding Essay, since it is 
designed to sa^e time in reading and study. 

It h adviseable to study the sciences and his- 
toiy in particular with specific views. It wiU 
be ibund of ^grsat advantage to determine before* 
hand the points with an especial reference to 
which we propose to read scientific and historical 
works, and to make extracts fix>m or analyses of 
them. I shall therefore mark out here, in a ge- 
neral manner, the course which may be pursued, 
and which is susceptible of numberless modifif 
cations, and various kinds of improvements ; for 
it should not be the same for those who have 
diflEerent aims. He who travels and reads as a 
naturalist will not make the same collections and 
researches as another who travels as a painter or 
a lover of the fine arts, or as a lawyer, and with 
the intention of acquainting himself with the 
jurisprudence, manners, and customs of the 
country which he visits, or whose annals he is 
consulting. 

SCIENTIPKC WOaXS. 

' A ycnng man who studies, and wishes to make 
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liinuelf master of imy science whaterer, may dass 
the extract! or analyses of the works he reads in 
the following manner, so as to collect in distinct 
luid s^Mirate but co-ordinate cells all that relates 
to the general divisions about to be enumerated. 
He may open a particular account for each of 
them, and afterwards adopt subdtvinia— sgfted to 
the particular object of bnr studies and his des- 
tination ia society* 

1. DeJinUUm of the Scknee^ or concise Explauaiion 

of its Object. 

It is proper, in the first place, to define the 
science and to state its object, and in the next, to 
sketch the luminous and productive fiicts which 
serve it for a bmis and points of support ; to indi- 
cate the causes of the phaenomena which it consi- 
ders, the services which it has rendered, and those 
which it may still render, the principal means 
which it employs, the results which it proposes to 
obtain ; and thus to make the definition of it 
more accurate and complete* 

9. History of the Science. 

Having settled the definition of the science, it 
is necessary to proceed to its origin, and to give a 
concise history of it; to trace the course it has 



J 
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followed, and the progress it has made, according 
to a more or Jess rapid gradation ; to notice the 
persons who have advanced it, the point which it 
has attained, and the degrees of improvement of 
which it is susceptible. 

3. Geography and Topography of the Sciences^ and 
of each Science in particular^ considered within its 
peculiar Limits* 

A third account will be appropriated to the de- 
termination of the principal divisions, subdivi- 
sions, and ramifications of a science, and their 
mutual relations. It will exhibit, if I may so 
express ipyself, a geographical and topographical 
map of the science, shewing the provinces, coun- 
ties, and districts, composing its territory ; and 
the high-roads, cross-roads, and canals, formed, 
or to be formed, in order to facilitate their mu- 
tual intercourse, and their reciprocal exchanges. < 

4. Legislation of the Sciences in general^ and of 

each Science in particular. 

The fourth operation may consist in recapitu- 
lating the principles, the general axioms, or the 
fundamental and practical truths and laws, de- 
duced from the very nature of the science under 
review, and forming, in some measure, its code or 
legislation. 

N 
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^« External, and, as U were, Commercial Reiaiiem 
of one Science with the others. 

It will be useful to study separately, and to in- 
vestigate with care, the more or less immediate 
relations of the particular science under consi- 
deration with the other sciences and the different 
social professions ; to observe their mutual action 
and re-action ; and lastly, to indicate the methods 
and resources presented by it to the arts, which 
are thus made its tributaries. 

6. Logic of the Sciences, or Art of directing them; 
Tactics of the Sciences, or Method to be pursued 
for promoting their Advancement ; and Conquests 
to be made by those who cultivate them in the dif 
ferent Regions of the Intellectual World. 

After these general considerations on the sci- 
ence which we are studying, we must endeavour 
to collect the positive applications of its processes; 
to indicate, on one hand, the principal disco- 
veries that are due to it, or fall within its sphere, 
their origin, connection, and progress ; to point 
out, on the other, the abuses to be avoided, the 
obstacles to be overcome, the principal questions 
to be discussed, and the problems to be resolved ; 
to bring together and to class methodically the 
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doubtful facts to be elucidated, the pheenomena 
to be verified and to be traced to their causes 
and effects ; and to direct to these questions, in- 
teresting to humanity, which are frequently scat- 
tered through a great number of books, the atten- 
tion, meditation, researches, and experiments of 
such persons of active and observant minds as 
cultivate the sciences. 

7- Bibliography/ of the Sciences ^ and Methodical 
Collection of the Productions of the Human Mindy 
relative to each of the Branches of Knowledge. 

In the seventh place, those who would follow 
our method should form for their use, as they 
proceed in their studies, a bibliographical and 
chronological account of the most esteemed ele- 
mentary works that have been published on the 
science to which they apply themselves, and of 
those which have ext^ided its limits. They will 
take care to note down, in a series of observations 
adapted to this account, their particular opinion 
of such of these works as they may have read and 
studied, or the opinions of enlightened men whom 
they may have had occasion to consult. 
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8. Biography of Men of Science and Philosophers 
who have contributed to the Advancement of the 
Arts and Sciences* 

The eighth account will contain a concise notice 
of the life, character, peculiar merits, and works 
of all those, whether theoretical or practical men, 
who have advanced the science, or distinguished 
themselves in it. This catalogue will be made 
up by centuries, and a separate article in it will 
contain a list of persons still living who cultivate 
the science in question. 

d. Analytical Table to facilitate References to the 
particular Accounts above-mentioned^ which ma^ 
be made up into one Book or Journal. 

At the end of each of the parts containing these 
different accounts, opened for the difierent views 
intended to be taken of the science, it will be ad- 
viseable to form an analytical index, on Locke's 
plan, which has been described in the preceding 
note. 

The habii of thus ferming extracts or methodi- 
cal analyses of the works written on a science, 
upon a plan uniform and fixed, but comprehensive 
and suitable for receiving all those modifications 
of detail, of which every science and ever branch 
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of Study may be susceptible, seems calculated to 
communicate to the mind of a young man a man- 
ner of viewing things at the same time more com- 
prehensive and more precise. It disposes him to 
dwell upon the bearings to which he designs to 
direct his attention, and to embrace a great num- 
ber of these bearings from a single point of view, 
in order to their thorough investigation. 

If such a direction were given to many minds, 
we should have in a few years numbers of geo- 
graphical and statistical charts, infinitely more 
accurate than any we now possess, of the different 
regions of the intellectual world, and not only of 
the parts already known and cultivated, but also 
of those that have hitherto remained unwrought 
and unproductive, nay even of such as are still 
unknown. 

Historical Works. 

Historical works, as well as those written on 
the sciences, afford rich mines of materials of 
all kinds to those who understand the art of 
working them. The manner of studying history 
from all the points of view that it embraces 
would fiimish the subject of a comprehensive 
work, which I may some day submit to the 

n3 
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public* At present, I shall merely propose a 
few subjects of inquiry, to which every one will 
be at liberty to add such as he deems more expe- 
dient. I shall show .how a person, after classing 
the different subjects which he wishes to consider 
in all historical works, may prevent any of the 
facts, or liny of the passages relative to them^from 
escaping him, and arrange his books of extracts 

I r 

* Some yean since the author of this volume planned an 
Historical EncyclcpaeUa^ or Umvertai Higtory, formed of eom- 
paratire sketches of the different ages and nations considered 
under the points of view most interesting to mankind. He 
had instituted a Society ^f Emulation for the Study of History, 
consisting of nearly thirty young men, many of whom were al- 
ready advantageously known by means of useful producUons, 
and who were to collect and arrange the materials for the pro- 
posed great work. 

The co-operators in this literary undertaking, which was in- 
terrupted at its outset by circumstances, were subdivided into 
as many committees or classes as there were in their judgment 
important branches of inquiry to pursue. These composed the 
principal divisions, to which belonged several particular sub- 
divbions, which they were at liberty to extend and multiply as 
they thought proper. 

These committees had separate books for the different depart* 
ments, in which were to be placed, as in a cell or drawer, the 
facts and observations connected with each. These copious 
materials were then to be digested into one homogeneous work, 
which would have famished in a few volumes the essence of 
almost all the productions of the human mind, since man began 
to preserve and to transmit th^m from generation to generation. 
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in such a manner that each of them, in a few 
years, shall furnish the substance of a great num- 
ber of volumes, and an analytical and methodical 
assemblage of all the analogous facts, or fact» 
bearing upon one and the same point, ccntained 
in those volumes. He will have a copious col- 
lection of practical truths regularly arranged and 
mutually supporting one another; and he will 
acquire solid, diversified, and complete informa- 
tion on each of the matters which he may have 
selected for the subjects of his inquiries and 
observations. 

Most of those who read historical works read 
without order, connection, or method. They 
take up at random ancient or modem authors, 
distant or recent periods, and fill their minds with 
vague and confused notions. They find little in- 
terest in what they read, which is necessarily ill 
digested, and but a series of digressions. A 
complete course of historical reading, well ar- 
ranged and perseveringly prosecuted, would re- 
quire neither more time nor more attention, but 
afford more information and more pleasure, and 
be attended with important advantages. It would 
be useful to determine beforehand the works to 
be read, and the order in which they are to be 
successively taken up. This order should be 

N 4 
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goremed by chronology, that die reader might 
follow from age to age the progression and the 
variations of the human race, and the diflferent 
vicissitudes which each nation has in turn expe- 
rienced. It would then be proper for the reader 
to fix, as we have recommended, upon some par- 
ticular point of Yiew, in which to consider the 
course of ages and nations : this would produce 
a kind of unity of action, interest, and end, 
which we expect in a tragedy, in an epic poem, 
and generally in works of every class, which have 
no merit in our eyes, unless the details, ably com* 
bined and blended together, concur in forming a 
beautiful whole. 

This particular field, which the reader proposes 
to explore, ought to be so cho£:en with reference 
to the nature of his understanding, taste, and 
destination, that he may find in it both pleasure 
and profit. A soldier will pay especial attention 
to the military art, to its first rude essays, to its 
more or less complicated procedures, and to the 
modifications which it has undergone. A lawyer 
will observe the different systems of legislation 
which have succeeded one another in the difierent 
ages of the world, in the difFerentcountries of the 
globe, and in various periods of civilisation. A 
statesman will seek and compare together the 
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treaties, the conventions, and the transactions of 
every kind that have taken pUice between states, 
as well as the changes which the law of nations 
and general politics may have experienced, 
according to the epochs and constitutions of com- 
munities. A physician will study in history the 
different branches of the medical art, with a two- 
fold view to things and persons; or to discoveries, 
systems, and the doctrines successively taught in 
the schools, and to the men who have distin- 
guished themselves in that profession. A moral 
philosopher will investigate the manners, habits, 
and customs, and the causes which have produced, 
influenced, or varied the different shades or hues, 
by which they are characterised. But it is not 
necessary to confine ourselves to one particular 
point of view ; we may take a greater range if we 
find it desirable or expedient. As each indi- 
vidual may thus select one or more particular sub- 
jects for consideration in history, he will give 
more precision and steadiness to his mind, which 
will always have a principal, especial, and de- 
terminate aim in its inquiries and observations, 
and a powerful motive to excite and keep it in 
activity. From this salutary habit the under- 
standing will not only acquire precision and 
accuracy, and a greater degree of energy and 

v5 
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flagacity, but also capacity and a compreliensive 
manner of viewing things ; for on all occasions 
it will ascend from eflects to causes, to the moiang 
springs or agents, and descend again fixmi these 
productive causes to their effects or results. At 
the same time that we are giving precision, rec*^ 
titude, comprehensiveness, and vigour, to the 
understanding, and inuring it to habits of obser- 
vation and meditation, we shall gain the triple 
advantage of cultivating and adorning the me- 
mory, of exciting and embellishing the imi^i- 
nation, and of forming the style : for it will be 
our business to commit to writing, in tables, for 
which we shall presently furnish a model, an 
analytical summary of the facts which we may 
have remarked, and which belong to the parti- 
cular subject of our inquiry. 

Subjoined are some of the principal points 
which it seems useful to consider in history, in 
voyages and travels, and in philosophical, moral, 
and political works, together with a statement of 
the method, which will be sufficient to enable 
every one to adopt a great number of others, ac- 
cording to his inclination, occasions, and capacity; 
for it must not be forgotten that the direction 
to be given to the study of history ought to be 
infinitely varied, according to the particular 
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situations of individuals, the objects they hare 
in view, and the kind of information they wish to 
derive from it ; and that it is of the highest im- 
portance to attend continually to results. 

1. Education; or, the Art of formings Men, 

Those who would study history, and the lives 
of illustrious men, with a particular reference to 
this subject, ought to collect and class by centuries 
and nations, the laws, customs, methods, obser- 
vations, and fiicts relative to education^ public or 
private, in the different ages and countries of the 
world. 

2. PoLrriCS; or, (according to Aristotle* a admirable Definition) 

the Art ofreg^iefing Men happy. 

If we search history for the means of thoroughly 
studying polities^ we should collect and arrange in 
the mode and order already mentioned the facts, 
observations, laws, customs, and manners, which 
seem to have concurred in the aim that politics 
ought to keep in view, and which may furnish 
elements and results of prosperity. It is neces- 
sary to convey a clear and accurate idea of the 
different modes of administration, of the nature 
and conduct of different governments compared 
vnth one another, and of the salutary or baneful 
influence which they have exercised. 
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3. Social Advancement; or, Sociai Progresnons, 

A thircf important consideration, which is con- 
nected with politics, and which likewise embraces 
the arts and sciences, and the whole of the social 
econoroj, will have for its object to examine and 
exhibit, century by century, the general state of 
the arts and sciences, the progressive^ stationarj/^ 
or retrograde course of society in the different 
parts of the globe, and the principal, general or 
particular, causes which appear to have produced 
these Tariations. We should more especially 
strive to make ourselves intimately acquainted 
with the connection between these causes and their 
effects, and to display it to demonstration ; then 
to form for our instruction an accurate thermo- 
meter or scale of the different degrees of the 
political, moral, and intellectual temperature, of 
the prosperity, stagnation, or advancement, of 
every age and every nation of the world. 

4. Obstacles to Public Prosperity. 

As the division of labour among many indi- 
yiduals, who share the different professions among 
them^ allows each more completely to explore 
and to improve the field to which he has devoted 
his especial attention ; so the judicious distribu- 
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tion of the dififereni considerations which historj 
may furnish among those who wish to study it 
* with profit, or the successive examination by one 
person of these considerations taken separately, 
enables a good understanding to penetrate deeper 
into the particular object of its inquiries, and to 
discover in it things which it must have over- 
looked, had it attempted to embrace too many 
subjects of observation at once, instead of direct- 
ing and confining, at least for a time, all its 
energies to a single point. 

It will not therefore be amiss, after selecting 
from history, and bringing together the different 
facts relative to education, politics, and social - 
advancement, to seek out and separately inves-^ 
tigate the obstacles to prosperity/. 

With this view we should strive by patient and 
close observation to discover the causes which 
have retarded public prosperity and civilisation 
among difierent nations and in different ages. 
These causes we should then class in epochs, and 
state with precision and fidelity the principal facts 
relative to this branch of inquiry, and the proofs 
of the pernicious effects which have Evidently 
resulted from the causes specified. 
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5. Great Men compared togetheiu 

The influence of men of genius, who, by » 
noble employment of their fiiculties, devoted to 
the happiness of their species, elevate themselver 
to the rank of great men, is one of the most pow- 
erftil causes of public prosperity. It would there- 
fore be both interesting and instructive to £^rm a 
chronological gallery, with characteristic notices 
of the illustrious persons who succeed one another 
in the varied pictures of history, by centuries, 
nations, and classes, according to the different 
walks in which they distinguished themselves. 
We should endeavour to delineate their portraits 
with impartial fidelity, to state their claims to 
&me or to the esteem of posterity, the points of 
resemblance that may exist between them, the 
nature and degree of the influence which they 
pofisesssed over their age, their art, or the pro* 
fession which they embraced, and over their 
country. 

6. Influence op Women considered among- all Nations and m- 

aUAges* 

The private or public, and moral and politi- 
cal influence of women, considered among the 
diflerent nations, and in all ages of the world^ 
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seems to be a subject worthy of curiosity, atten- 
tion, and meditation. That influence of the 
weaker over the stronger sex, wliich restores the 
equilibriam between them, is a law of nature, of 
which society, legislators, and governments, ought 
to avail themselves for the benefit of mankind. 
It is expedient to study and indicate the direction, 
salutary or pernicious, which religion, education, 
legislation, social institutions, and manners, have 
given, and may give to the influence of women, by 
employing with more or less skill, or in a wrong 
way, this all-powerful engine, formed by nature 
to act upon the heart and mind of man, and of 
course upon the whole species, as well as upon 
individuals. 

It is at once a fascinating and a serious subject, 
which charms the imagination, delights the rea- 
son, enlightens the understanding, and soothes 
the heart; which associates itself with all the soft, 
tender, generous affections, with all the noble 
sentiments, with all profound thoughts. It is a 
consideration rich and fertile in reflections and 
consequences, which observers of both sexes may 
study with equal interest ; but which women in 
particular may pursue with profit. They will 
learn from numberless facts, which appear in 
every shape and in all ages, what is the real 
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power of their aex, whidi is ever acdve, though 
freqaently laTkible and unpocdyed; and how 
that power, well or ill directed and employed, 
becomes eidier a os^l leYer to raise man to the 
loftiest conceptions, to the boldest enterprises, to 
the most difficult and the most laudable actions, 
or a real bane to mankind, who are sometimes 
plunged by this cause, when d^enerated and 
corrupted, into the most tremendous abysses of 
depravity and misery. 

The most interesting half of the human species 
is thus transformed, as it were, into a single indi- 
vidual, who may be followed and observed 
through all the periods of history, and whose 
influence, variously modified by education, legis- 
lation, manners, and the general spirit of com* 
munities, may be piofoundly studied. We col- 
lect, in the order of dates and countries, a mul- 
titude of curious facts, public and private, inter- 
esting anecdotes, instructive observations, events, 
portraits, and characters, scattered throughout 
the annals of nations, which may be combined 
into a panorama, or arranged as a spacious gal. 
lery. History, without losing any of its dignity 
and utility, assumes the colour and interest of 
fiction, abounding in episodes, and in strange and 
tragic adventures, ever varying, and nevertheless 
referrible to one and the same general consideration. 
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7. Reugions and Institutions. 

We may lastly study with profit the yarious 
characters of the doctrines or creeds, and of the 
religious institutions of all ages and all nations ; 
their influence, alternately beneficial and baneful, 
the agents which they set in motion, the means 
which they have employed, and the effects which 
they have produced according to their different 
modifications. 

Application op the proposed Method. 



A person who designs to practise the proposed 
method, and to direct his attention either to the 
subjects above specified or to others, should open 
for this purpose a number of separate books for 
analytical extracts, equal to that of the subjects 
upon which he may fix. He will have a kind of 
clue and compass to guide him through the vast 
and tortuous labyrinth of the annals of all ages 
and of all nations. He will pause every twenty 
pages (more or less, according to the strength of 
his understanding and memory, and the nature 
of the work) to recapitulate in his mind what he 
has read and observed ; he will consider it in the 
different points of view which he has pre-deter- 
mined, and pat a small strip of paper, marked 
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with the letter of reference of one of the subjects 
already specified^ at the page containing a fact 
or observation analogous to any of the objects of 
his inquiry. He will lay down the book after 
reading sixty or eighty pages, at three different 
intervals, and will not begin reading again till 
he has written down, in a few lines only, the con- 
densed substance of what appears to him to be- 
long to one of the general subjects for which he 
studies history. 

This manner of reading, studying, analysing, 
and extracting, cannot but contribute, as we 
have remarked, to form at once the judgment, 
taste, style, and memory ; to develop the under- 
standing, by giving to it more comprehensiveness 
and precision ; and lastly to produce a beneficial 
habit of observing with care, comparing with 
impartiality, discerning with sagacity, and judg- 
ing soundly.* 



* A young lady, equally interesting for her talents, the fruit 
of an attentive education, and for her ezceUent natuml quali- 
ties and graces, has put in practice, for the study of history, a 
method similar to that here proposed. She has reduced into ta-- 
hies the great historical results, descending from certain general* 
ideas to the details of the most important events. These events 
are appropriated either to a principal epoch which emhraoei. 
them all, or to a particular dynasty. In each division, wluch. 
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The journals or books may be arranged in the 
following manner : — 

1. At the head of each the principal title^ or 
the subject of the extracts and analysis^ with a 
letter of reference. 

Letters of Reference. Subjects of the Analyses. 

W- I I m^ II I mf \ y I m^ I  I ^ 

A Education. 

B Politics and Government. 

C Women (influence of) 

D . . • Social Advancement, Arts & Sciencec, 

Progress of Civilisation. 

E ...• Obstacles to Public Prosperity. 

F .... * Great Men compared. 

G Reli^ons and Institutions. 



comprises a certain period of time, arc inserted all the remarka- 
ble facts that belong to it. Thus you may compare the pro- 
ducts of this or that epoch, of this nation or that dynasty, as we 
compare in arithmetic the products of several series of figurai 
placed in parallel and corresponding columns. History, which 
is a science of facts, when so treated, furnishes positive results, 
which this method elicits, and which, collected and combined^ 
furnish useful subjects of observation, and enable us to ascend 
msxe easily to the causes which produced thenk 

Another young lady, who is like^rise indebted to nature fbr 
the twofold advantage of a happy physical and moral organisa- 
tion, developed by a good education, under the superiptendeuM- 
of an excellent mother, has commenced with success an analysis 
of general history, ancient and modem, with a particular viev 
to the injiuence ofwomenf pursuing exactly the course marked out 
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2. Under the title, at the head of each page, 
should be mentioned the work from which the 
notes are extracted. 

3. Close to the margin on the left there should 
be a first column for the insertion of the running 
numbers^ and likewise of the dates or epochs (by 
centuries for ancient times, and by ten years or 
even by single years for modern times), to which 
the passages to be extracted or analysed relate. 

4. In the second column^ advancing to the right, 
are to be entered the numbers of the pages and 
of the chapters of the work from which the ex- 
tracts are taken. 

5. A third column^ rather wider than the pre- 
ceding, contains the words of reference peculiar 
to each article, or the name of the nation by 
whose history it is furnished, or that of the 
science to which it belongs. 

6. The fourth column^ which is considerably 
the widest, contains the substance o(\he facts and 
observations which the reader thinks fit to select. 

7. A fifth column on the right is left blank fox 
such private notes and reflections as the writer 



aboTe. In this manner of treating Iiistory, she finds the advan- 
tages which we have ventured to promise—solid, agreeable, and 
diversified information, pleasure, and utility. 
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may please to add, and for references to the 
Articles that correspond. 

8. At the end of each book or journal he 
will form an analytical index of fts contents, on 
Locke's plan, already described. 

Besides the journals above-mentioned, it will 
be ad?iseable to have two other separate books, 
which will be found particularly useful by those 
who cultivate the sciences. The one may be in- 
tituled : Experiments made and to be consulted^ 
or luminous and productive Facts; and the other: 
Experiments to be made^ or Series of Questions 
and Problems to be resolved. 

These two books, the one devoted to the pasty 
the other to the future^ which are designed mu- 
tually to assist each other, and to concur in the 
same end, must have a wide margin ; each article 
must be numbered, and in the margin must be 
written the word of reference to denote the prin- 
cipal subject) or the science, to which the &ct 
cited or the question proposed relates.* 

— ^i— ^^^-^^—   ■«■■■■  V   I  1.  ■■■^■— — .— » 

* A methodical collection, formed in this manner, for every 
science^ and containing separately, in the first place, all the in- 
teresting facts belonging to it that are to be found scattered 
thrpngh a multitude of works ; and in the next, all the problems 
useful to mankind, the solution of which seems to be reserved 
for it, would be, in my opinion, an excellent medium for accele- 
rating the progress of the sciences, and for furnishing youth, 
the investigators of nature, and men of genius, capable of 
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Every reader may thus form for his own use an 
abridged, yet complete, general history, either of 
any particular science, nation, or epoch, or of 
any branch relative to his personal instruction, 
and comprise in a series of analytical tables all 
the principiU points that he deems it necessary to 
study and investigate. Instead of letting slip 
all the profit of his reading, of which most people 
retain no more than a vague and useless recol- 
lection, he will ensure the means of having what 
he has read and observed always present to his 
mind, of better digesting what he reads by medi- 
tation, and of rendering it really instructive, by 
arranging with order and method all that deserves 
to be impressed upon the memory, that he may 
be able to refer to and make use of it when he 
has occasion. The advantages afforded by such 
a system, practised for ten year& only, would be 
immense and incalculable. 



making discoveries, with a greater quantity of materials ixi 
each, and those better arranged and more productive from their 
concentration. The same portion of life would thus supply an 
infinitely greater number of facts, mb^tcts f&r observation, m- 
^iry, and experiment; and we might naturally expect also to 
obtain in the same space of time a greater mass of results. 
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NOTE III. 

1>LAN OF DR. BENJAMIN F&ANKLIN FOR ATTAINING 

MORAL PERFECTION, AND REGULATING THE 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

About this time I conceived the bold and ar^ 
duous project of arriving at moral perfection. I 
wished to live v^ithout committing any fault at 
any time, and to conquer all that either natural 
inclination, custom, or company, might lead me 
into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was 
right or wrong, I did not see why I might not 
always do the one and avoid the other. But I 
soon found that I had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined. While my atten- 
tion was taken up, and care employed in guard- 
ing against one fault, I was often surprised by 
another ; habit took the advantage of inatten- 
tion ; inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. I concluded at length that the mere 
speculative conviction, that it was our interest to 
be completely virtuous, was not sufficient to pre- 
vent our slipping ; and that the contrary habits 
must be broken, and good ones acquired and esta- 
blished, before we can have any dependence on a 
steady uniform rectitude of conduct: for this 
purpose I therefore tried the following method. 
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In the various enumerations of the moral vir^ 
tues I had met with in my reading, I found the 
catalogue more or less numerous, as different 
writers included more or fewer ideas under the 
tame name. Temperance^ for example, was by 
some confined to eating or drinking, while, by 
others, it was extended to mean the moderating 
every other pleasure, appetite, inclination, or pas- 
sion, bodily or mental, even to our avarice or 
ambition. I proposed to myself^ for the sake of 
clearness, to use rather more names, with fewer 
ideas annexed to each, than a few names with 
more ideas; and I included, under thirteen 
names of virtues, all that at that time occurred 
to me as necessary or desirable ; and annexed to 
each a short precept, which fully expressed the 
extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues^ with their precepts, 
were i — 

I. Temperance. — Eat not to dullness : drink 
not to elevation* 

9* Sii^RHCE* — Speak not but what may benefit 
others or yourself: avoid trifling convefsaUmu 

3. Order. — Let all things have their places : 
let each part of your business have its time. 

4. Resolution. — Resolve to perform what 
you ought : perform without fail what you re- 
solve. 
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5. Fbugality.— Make no expense but to do 
good to others or yoursdf ; i. e. waste nothing. 

6. Industby. — Lose no time : be always em- 
ployed in sometliing useful : cut off all unne- 
cessary actions. 

7. Sincerity.— Use no hurtful deceit : think 
innocently and justly ; and if you speak, speak 
accordingly. • 

8. Justice. — ^Wrong none by doing injuries, 
or omitting the benefits that are our<luty. 

9. Moderation. — ^Avoid extremes: forbear 
resenting injuries so much as you think they de- 
serve. 

10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no uncleanliness 
in body, clothes, or habitation. 

11. TranquiJiLity. — Be not disturbed at tri- 
fles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. 

12. Chastity.-— Rarely use venery, but for 
health or offspring; never to dullness or weak- 
ness, or the injury of your omoi or another's peace 
or reputation. 

13. Humility. — Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 
My intentiiiCL being to acquire the habitude of 

all these virtues, I judged it would be well not 
to distract my attention by attempting the whole 
at once, but to fix it on one of them at a time ; 
and when I should be master of that, then to pro- 
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ceed to another ; and so on till I shonld haye 
gone thiDogh the thirteen. And as the preYious 
acquisition of some might fiurilitate the acquisi- 
tion of certain others, I arranged them with that 
view as they stand above ; Temperance first, as 
it tends to procure that coolness and clearness of 
head which is so necessary where constant vigi- 
lance was to be kept up, and a guard maintained 
against the unremitting attraction of ancient 
habits and the force of perpetual temptations. 
This being acquired and established, Silence 
would be more ea^ ; and ray desire being to gain 
knowledge at the same time that I improved in 
virtue ; and considering that in conversation it 
was obtained rather by the use of the ear than of 
the tongue, and therefore wishing to break a 
habit I was getting into of prattling, punning, 
and jesting (which only made me acceptable to 
trifling company), I gave Silence the second 
place. This and the next, Order^ I expected 
would allow me more time for attending to my 
project and my studies. Resolution^ once be- 
come habitual, would keep me firm in my en- 
deavours to obtiun all the subsequent virtues; 
Frugality and Industry relieving me fix)m my 
remaining debt, and producing afiluence and 
independence, would make more easy the prac- 
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tice of Sincerity and Justice^ &c. &c. Conceive 
ing then^ that agreeably to the advice of Pytha- 
goras iii his Golden Verses^ daily examination 
would be necessary, I contrived the following 
method for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a 
page for each of the virtues. I ruled each page 
with red ink, so as to have seven columns, one for 
each day of the week, marking each column with 
a letter for the day. I crossed these columns 
with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of 
each line with the first letter of one of the virtues ; 
on which line, and in its proper column, I might 
mark, by a little black spot, every fault I found 
upon examination to have been committed respect* 
ing that virtue, upon that day. 
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FORM or THB PAGES. 
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I detenriined to give a week^s strict attention to 
each of the yirtues successively. Thus, in the 
first week, my great guard was to avoid the least 
ofifence against Temperance/ leaving the other 
virtues to their ordinary chance, only marking 
every evening the &ults of the day. Thus, if in 
the first week I could keep my first line marked 
T. clear of spots, I supposed the habit of that 
virtue so much strengthened, and its opposite 
weakened, that I might venture extending my 
attention to include the next ; and for the fbl-> 
lowing week keep both lines clear of spots. Pro- 
ceeding thus to the last, I could get through a 
course in thirteen weeks, and fi>ur courses in a 
year. And like him who, having a garden to 
weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad 
herbs at onc^, (which would exceed his reach 
and his strength) but works on one of the beds 
at a time, and having accomplished the first, 
proceeds to a second ; so I should have (I hoped) 
the encouraging pleasure of seeing on my pages 
the progress made in virtue, by clearing succes- 
sively my lines of their spots ; till in the end, by 
a number of courses, I should be happy in view- 
ing a clean book ; after a thirteen weeks* daily 
examination. "^ 

o3 
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This my little book had for its motto those 
lines from Addison's Cato : 

" Here will I hold. If there's a power above vls, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in mast be happy." - 

Another from Cicero, 

" O 'oitcB Philosophia dux ! O virtutum inda- 
gatrix expultrixque vitiorum! Unus dies bene, 
€t ex prceceptis tuis actus^ peccanli immortalitati 
est anteponendus.^^ 

Another from the proverbs of Solomon, speak- 
ing of wisdom or virtue : 

*^ Length of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honour. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to so- 
licit his assistance for obtaining it ; to this end 
I formed the following little prayer, which was 
prefixed to my tables of examination, for daily 
use : 

" O powerful goodness! bountiful father! 
merciful guide ! increase in me that wisdom 
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which discovers my truest interest. Strengthen 
my resolution to perform \irhat that wisdom dic- 
tates. Accept my kind offices to thy other chil- 
dren, as the only return in my power for thy con- 
tinual favours to me." 

I used also sometimes a little prayer, which I 
took from Thomson's Poems, viz. 



** Father of light and Rfe, thou God sapreme I 

O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself! 

Save me firom folly, vanityy and vice. 

From every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !" 

The precept of Order requiring that everj/ part 
of my business should have its allotted time^ one 
page in my little book contained the following 
scheme of employment for the twenty-four hours 
of a natural day. 

SCHEME. 
Hours. 



Morning. f 5 ^ Rise, wash, and address Powerful 

I I Goodness! contrive day's busi> 

be Question. What good^ 6 S ness, and take the resolution 

shidl I do this day ? I f of the day; prosecute the 

[7 J present study, and breakfast. 



8' 

.^^ Work. 
11 



Noon \^H ^^^^}^^^^^ ^7 accounts, 

^ 1 ) and dine. 

O 4 
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Honn. 



ArnnufooN. 



EvEmifG. 

TheQueitkm. What good 

hare I done to-day ? 



NiOBT. 




Work. 



Pat tbings in their places. Sapper. 
Music or divernon, or con* 
▼ersation. Examination of the 
day. 



I entered upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continued it with occasional 
intermissions for some time. I was surprised to 
find myself so much fuller of faults than I had 
imagined; but I had the satis&ction of seeing 
them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renew- 
ing now and then my little book, which, by 
scraping out the marks on the paper of old &ults 
to make room for new ones in a new course, be- 
came full of holes, I transformed my tables and 
precepts to the iyory leaves of a memorandum 
book, on which the lines were drawn with red 
ink, that made a durable stain ; and on thos^ 
lines I marked my &ults with a black-lead pencil; 
which marks I could easily wipe out with a wet 
sponge. Afier a while I went through one course 
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only in a year ; and afterwards only one in ae* 
Teral years; till at length I omitted them en* 
tirely, being employed in voyages and business 
abroad, with a multiplicity of affiurs that inter- 
fered ; but I always carried my little book with 
me. My scheme of Order gave me the most 
trouble; and I found that though it might be 
practicable where a man*s business was such as 
to leave him the disposition of his time, that of a 
journeyman printer, for instance, it was not pos- 
sible to be exactly observed by a master, who 
must mix with the world, who often receive 
people of business at their own hours. Order 
too, with regard to places for things, papers, &c. 
I found extremely difficult to acquire. I had not 
been early accustomed to method, and having 
an exceeding good memory, I was not so sensible 
of the inconvenience attending want of method. 
This article, therefore, cost me so much painful 
attention, and my faults in it vexed me so much, 
and I made so little progress in amendment, and 
had such frequent relapses, that I was almost 
ready to give up the attempt, and content myself 
with a faulty character in that respect. Like the 
man who, in buying an axe of a smith, my neigh- 
bour, desired to have the whole of its sur&ce as 
bright as the edge, the smith consented to grind 

o5 
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it for him if he would tnra the wheel : he tttmed, 
while the smith pressed the broad face of the axe 
hard and heayily on the stone, which made the 
taming of it very fatiguing* The man came 
eyery now and then firom the wheel to see how 
the work went on ; and at length would take the 
axe as it was, without further grinding. ^^ No,^' 
said the smith, <^ turn on, turn on, we shall have it 
bright by and by; as yet 'tis only speckled." 
^^ Yes," said the man, '^ but / think I like a 
speckled axe besL^* And I believe this may have 
been the case with many, who having, for want 
of some such means as I employed, found the 
difficulty of obtaining good, and breaking bad 
habits in other points of vice and virtue, have 
^venup the struggle, and concluded that ^a 
speckled axe is best'*^ For something, that pre- 
tended to be reason, was every now and then 
suggesting to me, that such extreme nicety as I 
exacted of myself might be a kind of foppery in 
morals, which, if it were known, would make 
me ridiculous; that a perfect character might be 
attended with the inconvenience of being envied 
and hated; and that a benevolent man should 
allow a few fiiults in himself, to keep his friends 
in countenance. In truth, I found myself incor- 
rigible with respect to Order / and now I am 
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grown old, and my memory bad, I feel very sen- 
sibly the want of it. But on the whole, though 
I never arrived at the perfection I had been so 
ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, 
yet K was, by the endeavour, a better and a hap* 
pier man than I otherwise should have been if I 
had not attempted it ; as those who aim at per- 
fect writing by imitating the engraved copies, 
though they never reach the wished-fbr excdlence 
of those copies, tlieir hand is mended by the en- 
deavour, and is tolerable, while it continues fitir 
and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed, 
that to this little artifice, with the blessing of 
God, their ancestor owed the constant felicity of 
his life down to the seventy-ninth year, in which 
this is written. What reverses may attend the 
remainder is in the hand of Providence ; but if 
they arrive, the reflectioa on past happiness en- 
joyed ought to help his bearing them with more 
resignation. To Temperance he ascribeshis long- 
continued health, and what is still left him of a 
good constitution. To Industry/ and FrugaUty^ 
the early easiness of his circumstances and acqui- 
sition of his fortune, with all that knowledge that 
enabled him to be a useful citizen, and obtained 
for him some degree of reputation among the 
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kamed. To Sincerity and Justieey the conR* 
dence of his country, and the honourable employs 
it conferred upon him : and to the joint influence 
of the whole mass of the virtues, even in the im- 
perfect state he was able to acquire them, all that 
evenness of temper and that cheerfiilness in con- 
Tersation which makes his company still sought 
fer, and agreeable even to his young acquaintance* 
I hope, therefore, that some of my descendants 
may follow the example, and reap the benefit. 

It will be remarked that though my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no 
mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect : I had purposely avoided them ; 
for, being fully persuaded of the utility and excel- 
lency of my method, and that it might be service- 
able to people in all religions, and intending some 
time or other to publish it, I would not have any 
thing in it that should prejudice any one of any 
sect against it. I proposed writing a little com- 
ment on each virtue, in which I would have shewn 
the advantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs 
attending its opposite vice. I should have called 
my book The Art of Virtue^ because it would 
have shewn the means and manner of obtaining 
virtue, which would have distinguished it^finom 
the mere exhortation to be good, that does not 
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instruct and indicate the means ; but is like the 
apostle's man of verbal charity, who, without 
shewing the naked and hungry how or where they 
might get clothes and victuals, only exhorted them 
to be fed and clothed. — (James ii, 15, 16.) 

But it so happened that my intention of writing 
and publishing this comment was never fulfilled. 
I had indeed, from time to time, put down, short 
hints of the sentiments, reasonings, &c. to be 
made use of in it, some of which [ have still by 
me : but the necessary close attention to private 
business in the earlier part of my life, and public 
business since, have occasioned my postponing it ; 
for, it being connected in my mind with a great 
and extensive project, that required the whole 
man to execute, and which an unforeseen succes« 
sion of employs prevented my attending to, it has 
hitherto remained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and 
enforce this doctrine, that vicious actions are not 
hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful ; the nature of man alone 
considered : that it was therefore every one's in- 
terest to.be virtuous, who wished to be happy 
even in this world : and I should from this cir-* 
cum^ance (there being always in the world ^ 
number of rich merchants, nobility^ states, atiH 
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princely who hare need of hcmest iostnnnentsfeff 
the manageioent of their aflnirs, and such being 
raie) haTe endeavoured to convince joung per- 
sons, that no qualities are so likely to make a poor 
man's fortune as those of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve, 
but a quaker friend having kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud; that my 
pride shewed itself frequently in conversation; 
that I was not content with being in the right 
when discussing any point, but was overbearing 
and rather insolent (of which he convinced me 
by mentioning several instances), I determined 
to endeavour to cure myself^ if I could, of this 
vice or folly among the rest ; and I added Humi-- 
liit/ to my list, giving an extensive meaning to 
Che word. I cannot boast of much success in 
aajuiring the reality of this virtue, but I had a 
good deal with regard to the appearance of it. I 
made it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction 
to the sentiments of others, and all positive asser- 
tion of my own. I even forbade myself agreeably 
to the old laws of our Junta (a club formed, by 
Franklin at Philadelphia), the use of every word 
or expression in the language that imported a 
fixed opinion; such as tertainh/^ undoubtedly^ 
&c. and I adopted instead of them, Ic&ncetoe^ I 
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apprehend^ or I imagine a thing to be so and so ; 
or it so appears to me at present. When another 
asserted something that I thought an error, I 
denied myself the pleasure of contradicting him 
abiniptly, and of shewing immediately some ab- 
surdity in his proposition; and in answering I 
began by observing that, in certain cases or cir- 
cttiostances, his opinion would be right, but in 
the present case there appeared or seemed to me 
some difference, 8z;c. I soon found the adrantage 
of this change in my manners ; the conversations 
I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The 
modest way in which I proposed my opinions 
procured them a readier reception and less con- 
tradiction ; I had less mortification when I was 
found to be in the wrong, and I more easily pre- 
vailed with others to give up their mistakes, and 
join with me when I happened to be in the right. 
And this mode, which I at first put on with some 
violence to natural inclitiation, became at length 
easy and so habitual to me, that perhaps for the 
last fifty years no one has ever heard a dogmatical 
expression escape me. And to 'this habit (after 
my character of integrity) I think it principally 
owing that I had early so much weight with my 
fellow-citizens, whenl proposed new institutions, 
or alterations in the old i and so much influence 
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in public coundk wlien I became a member: 
fcr I was but a bad speaker, nerer eloquent, sub- 
ject to much hesitation in my choice of words, 
hardl J correct in language, and yet I generally 
carried my point. 

In radity diere is peihaps no one of our natunS 
paadons so hard to subdue as pride : disguise it, 
struggle widi it, stifle it, mortify it as much as 
one pleases, it is still alive, and will every now 
and then peep out and shew itself: you will see 
it peihi^ often in this history; for even if I 
could conceive that I had completely overcome 
it, I should probably he proud of my humility.* 

The plan contrived and practised by FranUin, 
and here detailed in his own words, may be fol- 
lowed with equal advantage, but with some mo- 
difications, to keep an account of the employment 
of our time and our progress in the three grand 
departments which we have fixed : — 

1. In the bodily exercises beneficial to healdi, 
which we may take up one by one for the purpose 
of improving ourselves in them. 

2. In the moral habits and qualities^ or virtues, 
which cannot be acquired and retained without 



* Memoirs of the Life mid Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by bis grandson, W. T. Fbanklin, Vol. I. 127 — 143. 
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serring a kind of apprenticeship to each of 
them. 

3. In all the branches of knowkdgCy the whole 
of which at once would overwhelm the mind, but 
with which we may easily render ourselves (ami- 
liar, "by studying them progressively, and one after 
another. 

Here we find three important applications of 
three of our general laws : 1. The Law of Gra^ 
datum; 2. The Law of Division and Re-union ; 
3. The Law of Action and Re^action^ which have 
been developed in the Introduction. 

NOTE IV. 

Oir THE FROGRSSS AND EFFECTS OF CIVILISATION. 

Civilisation is inherent in the nature of man, 
mie of whose distinguishing characteristics is socia^ 
bility. It is compounded, like all human things^ 
of good and evil ; but the advantages far out* 
weigh the disadvantages. It is our duty to strive 
to meliorate it, to diminish the evils which it has 
produced, or which are attached to it, and to 
augment the benefits which it is capable of dif- 
fusing over the whole human race. 
. The division and employment of ii^en are not 
only the two principal effects, but in their turn 
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the most important causes of civilisation and its 
advancement. 

Our civilised societies consist of two great 
classes. One comprehends the idlerSy or those 
who do nothing themselves, but live by the labour 
and toil of others— men debased and depi^ayed 
by sloth and selfishness. ^^ In politics, as in 
morals*'* says Rousseau (in whose opinion, how- 
ever, there seems to be some exaggeration), ^*' it 
is a great evil not to do good ; and every useless 
citizen may be considered as a pernicious man." 
The other class is that of the labourers^ or the 
active and industrious members of society. Tlie 
latter is subdivided into twa parts: — 1. the per- 
sons whose labour and activity produce beneficial 
results: — S. those whose activity is barren and 
fruitless, nay often detrimental. These per- 
nicious people are unfortunately too numerous- 
Even among those who are engaged in useful 
occupations, how many do we see not employed 
on that for which they are best qualified, whose 
industry is absolutely thrown away, or much less 
productive than it would be if better directed ! 
How many others are obliged to spend their lives 
in occupations which I call negative^ though im- 
peratively commanded by the nature of things in 
society ! Such are judges^ priests^ physicians. 
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soldiers, &c» who render important services, and 
whose functions are highly necessary, but whose 
number ought never, to be disproportioned to 
the real wants of society; since they consume 
the produce of the labour of the other classes, 
without producing any thing immediately of 
themselves. This class should be confined within 
due limits, or rather care should be taken not to 
encourage exclusively the growth of this part of 
the social body, and not to give it a factitious 
corpulence injurious to the other members. 

In our civilised societies we cannot reckon that 
more than one-twentieth of the persons compos- 
ing them are engaged in really productive occu- 
pations. This twentieth has to feed or support 
by its labour the other nineteen-twentieths, 
composed of the useless idlers, the pernicious 
labourers, and the unproductive individuals. 

liCt us establish a new proportion beneficial to 
society ; let us exert our skill to direct to a useful 
purpose that individual and general activity, 
which is too often ill managed and unprofitably 
applied ; let us form an immense mass of well- 
combined efforts, and augment our powers a hun- 
dred-fold by employing them better. 

Instead then of calumniating civilisation, let us 
seize all that is good and useful in it, all the 
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means and resources wbich it oflfers, and eamesdj 
endeayour to improye it by a more judicious ap- 
plication of those three gre^t moral and political 
powers— /Ae divirian oflahour^ the employmeni (ff 
Hmcy and the employment of men. 

Rousseau himself, after pourtroying, \nth glow- 
ing eloquence, the mischiefi and abuses which 
have crept into the social system, and corrupted 
whatever was most noble and most beautiful in the 
institution of societies, bears a solemn testimony 
to the pre-eminence of the civilised man over the 
savage. 

In spite of the enemies of civilisation, who^ 
nevertheless, enjoy all its benefits, and who may 
justly be charged with ingratitude to that society 
which clothes, lodges, and feeds them^ whiqh 
lavishes on them all its comforts, conveniencies, 
and luxuries, we seem to be authorised to assert, 
that the moral ideas are developed and expanded^ 
matured and improved, with the progress pf 
knowledge. 

Rude and barbarous nations, who have yet 
attained only a certain point of the^-social state, 
are addicted to acts of cruelty, unknown in civi- 
lised countries. The history of the different ages 
of the world, and of the inhabitants of the various 
regions of the globe, ancient and modem annals^ 
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and the relations of voyagers and travellers, con- 
firm this truth. 

Let us consider for a moment the progress and 
effects of eivilisation, by comparing the laws and 
customs, and the civil and political state of the 
Romans, with our present manners, customs, laws, 
and civilisation* 

The Romans carried the rights of paternity to 
a pitch of barbarity. A father had a right to 
expose, sell, and even put to death his children. 
Our manners have not this character of atrocity : 
our jurisprudence, more consistent with sound 
reason, harmonises better with morality and 
nature; our civil existence is better protected 
and guaranteed. Now-a-days a son may, and 
ought to be the friend of his &ther. Education, 
more humane and better directed, especially for 
the last half century, has produced a much closer 
connection between parents and children* 

The Romans had slaves, carried on an infiimous 
traflSic with them, and usurped the power of life 
and death over these wretches. They reduced 
their prisoners of war to servitude, chained cap- 
tive kings to the triumphant cars of their haughty 
generals, and frequently made a sport of violating 
treaties. They marked their baneful power and 
destructive dominion by pillage, perfidy, and fero- 
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city* Oar policy is milder, nobler, more gene- 
rouB; our law of nations more humane. In wars, 
even the most inveterate, we spare private pro- 
perty. Our disarmed fi>es are placed under the 
safeguard of the sacred laws of hmnanity ; our 
prisoners of war are treated like our own soldiers, 
and return when hostilities are over to their na- 
tive country. Slavery has been banidied from 
civilised Europe. 

The Romans delighted in the exhibitions of 
gladiators: murder was their amusement. We 
know nothing of these sanguinary sports. 

Every foreigner was a barbarian in the eyes of 
the Romans ; they applied this term to their ene- 
mies, the Carthaginians, who were more civilised 
than themselves. The European nations have 
renounced these national prejudices, the offspring 
of mistaken pride. The foreigner, of whatever 
nation, is welcomed among them, and every 
where enjoys the protection of the laws, the atten- 
tions of hospitality, and the advantages of civil 
society. 

Any person, so inclined, might, by consulting 
the Roman history, cany this parallel much 
farther. He might also apply it to the Spartans, 
whose vaunted republic, no doubt worthy of 
admiration in many respects, nevertheless de- 
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serves the censure of having extinguished every 
spark of humanity in the bosoms of her citizens^ 
of having authorised theft for the purpose of 
exercising the dexterity of youth, and of having 
sanctioned the atrocious policy of sending forth 
the inhabitants of Laconia to hunt their slaves, 
the Helots, as we go out to chase the deer, the 
hare, or any other species of game* 

The study of the history and manners of di& 
ferent nations, and a comparison between tlie 
ages of ignorance and those of knowledge be- 
tween savage and barbarous tribes, and en- 
lightened and polished nations, are sufficient to 
enable us to decide the question, whether the 
GTts and sciences have contributed to refine the 
manners; or, in other and more general terms, 
)gf]^th€r civilisation is more beneficial than in^ 
juri6tt3^^ 

I reserve' for my Essay on the Philosophy/ of 
the Sciences ^i^e conjectures respecting the 
future possible and^robable progress of civi- 
lisation, and the advantages which must result 
from it for the great family of mankind, and 
especially for the few individuals who, appointed 
to preside over its destinies, have it in their power 
by their influence to communicate to it either a 
retrograde or a progressive motioft* 
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These conndenttions, of such powerful inteieat, 
wilt not appear misplaced after an Eisay on the- 
Emp^j/matt of Time, more especially designed 
for youth ; for they ought when entering the 
career of life to impress upon their minds a deep 
sense of the destination which they have to fulfil. 
Their energies should be continually directed 
towards thra noble and lofty aim : — the melioro' 
Hon of the slate of man upon earth, the extennon 
of his power over natwe, and the augmentation of 
his means ofhappiness. Each in his sphere, how- 
ever contracted} can omtribute his share to this 
grand result. It is impossible then to throw 
too much 
todal adi 
the genei 
 or the pn 
conduct I 
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